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FRANS POST (1612-1680). AN EXTENSIVE BRAZILIAN LANDSCAPE OF A DUTCH 
SETTLEMENT WITH THE JESUIT CHURCH AND COLLEGE, OF OLINDA, 
DESTROYED IN 1631. CANVAS, 68 x 47 INCHES (173 x 120 CM.), SIGNED IN FULL. 


Collection: Count Henrik Holstein of Holsteinborg. 


This important picture will be in the Exhibition of Old Master Paintings during November 
at the Leonard Koetser Gallery, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Claude Monet Canvas: 17 25% inches Cabane: Ste. Adresse 
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by the finest masters 
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I,2 & 3, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Regent 0859, 0861 


SILVER PUNCH BOWL 
London 1761, by Daniel Smith and Robert Sharp 


Height 9} inches. Diameter 12 inches. Weight 68 ounces 
BANKERS since 1812 With Contemporary Armorials Valuations for 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


Strand 


Probate, Insurance 


and Division 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 29th October, of 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND PLATE 


including the property of 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY 


LT.-GEN. THE RT. HON. LORD NORRIE, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 
CAPT. STEWART DYKES SPICER, R.N., and THE REV. J. E. STRICKLAND 


A set of twelve Queen Anne table forks by Samuel Lee, A Charles IT caudle cup and cover, maker’s mark G.S., 
London 1702. a crozier between, London 1660. 63 inches high. 


One of a pair of George I double-lipped sauceboats by A George IJ soup tureen and cover by Edward Wakelin, 
Anthony Nelme, London 1721. 8% inches wide. London 1753. 15} inches wide. 


Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates) 2/6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free 


may be obtained from 
Telegrams: Abinitio, 
ark 6545 SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 A Gites 
. or from 


Telephone : Bowling Green 9-0765 


SOTHEBY’S New York Office: 61 Broadway. 


arin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Antique furniture, 


Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


* 


Chinese dark grey 
MEMBERS OF 


pottery female figure 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE Dt ALTERS! 


(roith arms now 


ASSOCIATION mussing) slooping 


towards an object; 


reith traces of red 


und white pigment. 
WEI Dynasty, 


112 Mount Street dO itd 0c 


Height 43 inches. 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2848 Cubles: BARG RO, London 


Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


HAUSMALER WORK—VIENNA, c. 1725 


Painted in iron-red monociirome enamel, the cups Meissen, the saucers du Paquier ae 
porcelain (C/.: J. F. Hayward, Viennese Porc elain, 1952, plates 6(a) & &(b)) 


Cables: Telephones : 
PORCELIQUE KENsington 


/ ya 5272 & 
ay IBNONRIE SS TMRCE TE AE 


& 
n 
umn (((utiques) ft. ST. AMES?S) LOND ONGIS ve 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Associatic n fect | 
elephone : Whitehall 7440 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


_ eee SS 
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Teh I 


By Ippointment! to LM. the Oucen 


Silversmiths & Jemellers 


Se 


GEORGE III SILVER 


iil 


A very fine quality four-piece 
tea service consisting of tea pot, 


hot water jug on stand, 


Doth Eye ke CO 1h D 


165/169 New Bond Street, 


London, W.1 


TELEFHONE: HYDE PARK 6767 


sugar basin and cream jug. 
Made in London 1810 by B. & J. Smith. 
Fully marked. 

Weight 120.50 oz. 


"GRAMS: CULLEUS, LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 


KING GEORGE V 


ones KENsington 0783 Cables; Prattique, London 


FOR ANTIQUE 
FIREPLACES AND FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS AT 
Iso BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


\ND STILL THERE! 


NINOS IN 


Vil 


By Appointment to 
‘H.M, The Queen 
Silversmiths 


\RRINGTON & CO., LTD. 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 3727 


| Le cleonth Conlury 


FINE PAINTINGS 


OF 


FOUR CENTURIES 


October — November 


WILLIAM HALLSP 


ZO PICGs 
LONI 


ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685) FIVE BOORS { WINDON 


Smith Catalogue Raisonné: Hofstede de Groot; 


OQOUGH GALLERY 


ARCADE 
) Ww. | Cables: PICTORIO LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BEU ET ices ONS 


ORIENTAL 
WORKS OF ART 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


An old Chinese red lacquer tray, carved with a scholar seated on Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 
the bank of a river, the border with flowers on an ochre ground. 


: oe L Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 
Incised mark of Wan Li. 16th century. Diameter 7 inches. 


Met eee ee ir er er err re ir ir re ir tre rere re re ir re tr rere rr ir rrr rr tr tre rr rrr re td rr re dtr rr re ltr re re tr irr rrr trl rr Ire rl frIreleIrel=su| 
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Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


Wie tlt 


MAPLE & CO LIDs == 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 + TEL: EUS 7000 
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TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 


Matthew Boulton Candelabrum 
height 1 ft. 3 in. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


XII 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATF QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


f = 
iared tie Qh < 


1 


A superbly carved Chippendale gilt wood | 


andscape mirror of unusually n 


arrow proportions, 
Length 56 inches. Height at centre 27! 


inches. Height at sides 19! inches, 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Lelephones: Museum 2121, 2122 


Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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ST. JAMES 
I WHITEHALL 4732 


bs 


S.W, 


3 BURY STREET 


LONDON 


E.G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


22 GROSVENOK SS TREE Is 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 5944 
Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON 


A rare Chinese porcelain Box and cover with finely carved relief decoration ae eka Re 
. . , i sé mL: Members of The Britis ntique Dealers’ Association 
under a pale imperial yellow glaze. Potter’s mark: Ch‘en Kuo Chih Tsao, b a : 


early 1oth Century. Diameter 8% inches, height 5} inches. 


GIORGIO CESARANO | PAINTINGS 


“ 


Galleria della Torre 


BERGAMO, ITALY 


PORCELAIN 


ORIENTAL ART 


COLLECTORS’ 
PIECES 


ae 
ay 


Set of Six 
Armorial Plates 


COMP. DES INDES 
18th Century 


Diameter: 82 inches 


Anticht #laestri 


VIA BORGOGNA 7 


MILAN, ITALY 
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A fine quality Sheraton mahogany 
secretaire bookcase of small 
dimensions (3 feet wide) 


ARRODS 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW! Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 


XVII 


30 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leo 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
REVIEWING THE LIFEGUARDS AT WINDSOR 


included in the 


EXHIBITION of ‘ENGLISH SPORTING PICTURES’ 


From Friday, October 2nd — Friday, October 28rd 


Daily ro a.m. — 5 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m 12 noon 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


ST. JAMES’S STREET.= BON DIOiN ise a 


ggabros, Piccy, London 
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's of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


oF 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of the B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


A. EBREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 
Fighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


Rare Derby Blackamoor Shell Centrepiece, four kneeling figures centred on 
a stylised Palm Tree, on a tall base moulded with Shells and rococo scrolls 
in Turquoise, green and gilding, 2 Negresses with flowered skirts and brilliant 
iron-red linings, both in pale puce bodices, the 2 Negroes with yellow breeches 
and identically flowered pale yellow Jackets with frill collars and long sleeves. 


LL inches high. (From Hawkins Collection, Lexington, Virginia) 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 


Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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WAY ENGLISH SILVER 


Set of four Silver Candlesticks, 


height 11 inches, 
engraved with a 
contemporary crest. 
Date: George Ill 1769. 
Maker: William Cripps. 


Silver Kettle, Lamp and 
Stand, engraved with a 
contemporar} Coat of Arms 
and crest. 

Date: George Il 1739. 
Maker: Jonathan Swift. 


eek y BY APPOINTMENT TO 
Ss ' 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


An interesting collection of antique silver, 


jewellery and clocks is always to be found in 


the Garrard showroom. The connoisseur will 


” 


find much to appreciate and admire at ““112 


GARRARD & CO. LID. Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET 


ETON DONG Wel LELEPHONE ©: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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MANHEIM NEW YORK 


Porcelain ~DLottery~ 4 46 East 57th Street 
Gnramea bo Loe 
New York City 


LONDON 


7 Manchester Street, W.1 
(Near Wallace Collection) 


Telephone: Welbeck 7107 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., 


and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


RARE LEEDS POTTERY = Circa 1780 


An historic creamware teapot and A very fine creamware tankard, decorated with 
cover, decorated in colours with an brilliant turquoise panels, and dark red bands; 
inscribed portrait of Admiral Rodney. the mark ‘LEEDS’ is incised in large letters on 


5} inches high, 7} inches long, the base. Height of tankard 6 inches. 


Norwegian Silver-Gilt Bridal Crown 


C. 1800 12 inches across top 


Antique English and Continental Silver + Old Sheffield Plate 


22 Brompton Arcade, London, S.W.3 Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) Canvas 24 X 193 inches 


| __ (ror kihre Satin) Telephone: KENnton 4 NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.I Tele: Hyde Park 5744 
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IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 


of 


FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


of the 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS 


November 2 - November 30 


Jan van Goyen, Solomon van Ruysdael, Pieter Brueghel the Elder, 
Jan Brueghel the Velours, Philips Wouverman, Heda, Frans Post, 
Pieter de Hoogh, etc., etc. 


Catalogue (18 illustrations) 3s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER 


OUDE MASTERS 


tr Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9349 Cables: Leonardius, London 


GREGORY & CO. § 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 a 


Peo PON Sl BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9 0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


AgNO BS 1B Gi We 6. ADP IE INE LE 
Peter ver fet! R A) ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UP Tal OIE, Ss JE TEM Ne DEG OURTAST CORN is 
Cmte eet eA INS ie} JB yah ME Me IS 
Cl Al He IE FE IRS i Al IE 100 Al IE AON ISS 


A fine 18th Century Side Board crossbanded and with inlaid 
decoration, on square taper legs. Two side drawers and centre 
napery drawer; under, a concave tambour fronted cupboard. 
Of a very good colour and figuring. 
4 ft. 4 in. long, 2 ft. deep, 3 ft. Of in. high. 


A fine quality gilt Berlin urn, with painted panels of scenes of 
South Africa. 
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BEAUCHAMP GALLERIES 


GOOD QUALITY 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


iy) og ek oe | Sees ee ene 
During the reign of George III | 
these three fine CUPS were made | 
in the City by Thomas Robins — | 
3 ~~ a2 en 


HICKLENTON 


PHILLIPS i» 


Established in the City over half a Century 


go CHEAPSIDE ‘oxpoxn EC2 


SSE REE 
3 THE SIR GEORGE WATSON CHAIR LECTURES 


PROFESSOR W. G. CONSTABLE 


CURATOR OF PAINTINGS, BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


hr rlprtod 


will deliver two tures 


Collectors and Collections in the UNITED STATES 


on Wednesday 


| ith November & Friday, 13th November at 5-30 p.m. 


ddmuission free without ucket 


The Anatomy Theat e, University ¢€ Gower Street, I ondon, W.C.1 


fem eaiaa a ai aaaaia 
rtrlrtrtr rte’ 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl Spencer, TD, JP, FSA 
will cake the chair at the First Lecture 
> 5 Lectures wt € repeated in 
x The Lecture Room, City Art Gallery, LEEDS 
> ith N miber t ednesday, 18th November both at ¥ 
< 


SHAS ERR SRR RS 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4. 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 
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for ‘Dedham Mill’ by J. CONSTABLE Panel: 12 % 18% inches 


The last completed study in oil on paper for the famous 


painting, dated 1820, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Collection; Acland Abbey 


TOOTH 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


VOCATION, London’ 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘I 


Pair of WINE COOLERS 
Height to inches 


Pair of 3-light CANDELABRA 

Height 214 inches 

(by Storr’s associate, Philip Rundell) 
London 1821 


ETSI 


Meacare en 
rr OTT ONS 


fee ''s! 


| Se See wee 


2 Ae 
TG NP ne >» Spine” 


-light CANDELABRUM 
Height 28 inches 


Round sOUP TUREEN 


| 


Diameter 12} inches 


Also en suite another 
SOUP TUREEN and a pair 
of SAUCE TUREENS 


WALTER 


15 KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 
ENGLAND 


Kkkea. 


ioe 


Pair of oblong ENTREE DISHES. Length 124 inches 
On Old Sheffield Plate Warmers 


Pair of round ENTREE DISHES. Diameter 103 inches 
On Old Sheffield Plate Warmers 


SSQUNE TEAHIBY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
HICAGO II 
ILLINOIS 
US2A. 


A 24 inch PLATTER with COVER, 


also en suite, without covers, 


Two 20-inch and Two 19-inch Platters 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
GENT URSY. 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Le Dégel, Pontoise 1870 (124 * 17§ inches) C. PISSARRO 


Drawings, London 


pees 30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W.1 es 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. 
of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


# 


Pair of to-inch Candlesticks, 1760 
Sugar Castor, 1723 


Pair of Salt cellars, 1754 


Promenade 


CAA Sb Th 1a ibis biti 


Telephone 2821 
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‘An eighteenth-century mahoga 


ny Adam half round commode, the top as a 


ie ‘inlaid with various woods. The doors have panels with various designs, 
. oe : Measurements : Width atts of in. Depth 1 ft. 7} in. Height 2 ft. 84 in, 


A fine quality pair of Sheraton satinwood shaped front side tables; on elegant square 
taper legs. Width 373 inches. Depth 17} inches. Height 314 inches. Circa 1790. 


co 


HILLIPS & RIXSON Ltd. 


IP 
a 31 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 


KENSINGTON 5858 


81 DAVIES STREET, 
Ft ¢ W.! 


? vn) 
St. } 
: . eS ha @ 


=; 


A selection from our wide range of Japanese netsuke showing 
examples in wood by such masters as Koichi, Minko and Tomohisa 
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‘Good Companions’ 


by 
GERARD PORTIELJE 
Canvas 20 X 25} inches (51 X 65 cms.) 


Framed 27 X 32 inches (68 x 82 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 
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THE FINEST 
COLLECTION 


AN. N! 
PEWTE 7HARLES CASIMIR) AMfember of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. AND FE. DERS 


INTHE 142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 _ tet.: Kensington 7370 does 


EARLY OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE BRASS 


CHANDELIERS 


SSS DONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


.and whether you have the 
talent or not, it is so much fun to 


| HENRY SPENCER Tee : 


; visit the delightful showroom of 
< Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. M. AZFAL LTD. at 78 Baker St 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. Her : Ary FABRICS : 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. pebeRAg ase SiS ee 
L. M. Seymour W.E. Peck, F.A.I. H. C. P. Spencer lovely patterns and materials, 
: s many from the Continent, many 
m A exclusive. 
of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire You can talk over your own ideas 
and, if you wish, expert advice is 
yours for the asking. 
in bor example, we shou 
Sales by Auction ico exciting modern patterns 
z of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses COVENTRY —Exclusive abstr: 
aes hn clepieting 
5 ndows iti Cr 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties Sree TSR i 
omon, black and } } 
vrey., 48” wick ‘ 


15s. 9d. per yard 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


felephodare races f TULIPS— Exclusive 
C s rayon poplin with 
d ; ; x tulips in the fash 
4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 x ionable nasturtium 
Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) D hade on grey 
< round, 48° wick 
' Lo 19s. 6d. per yard. 
C 91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 2 = 
Gs Telephone: 3347-8 apa Natl 
; can manage it all 


ON £ BLDGICT 


78 BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


TTunter 2080 


4 


VALUATIONS FORALL PURPOSES 


va 
>| 
> 
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N. BLOOM & SON LTD tosses’. “titruose ns: 


ESTABLISHED IN THE. CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


STEPHEN MOORE 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


An unusual chest of drawers in mahogany, 
having a Serpentine Shaped Front. 
g 


Circa 1765. 
Height 3 ft. 6} in. Width 2 ft. 10 in, 


Depth 1 ft. ro} in. 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 
and at 103 HIGH STREET, LEWES 
Open all day on Saturdays Tel: 258 


XXXVI 


6 


’ o-Ste 


The Kermesse of Saint Bavon 
(Patron Saint of Ghent and Haarlem) 
by PIETER BALTEN (1525-1598) 

Monogrammed 


On panel, 29 ~ 42 inches 


PAUL LARSEN 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON 5.W.1 


FROST « REED FE 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


One of a pair of Outstanding Pictures 
by 


Pehl DER 


WIXED FLOWERS 


41 New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


Mayfair 24.57 


Sees 10 Clare Street 
Seat Bristol 


Bristol 26238 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Aare Cnglish and Cire) ohilver, Miniatures 
Antique Jewels, fine Sniff -Poxes 


Pair of William III silver gilt Porringers and Covers in 
excellent condition by John Bodington. London 1699. 
Overall length 74 inches 


An Example from our Collection of Early English Silver 


13 ew-Bond) e/ treet, 
Valuations for Probate, G 
raked yy 
Insurance and Division. palhpccy ik ff 
Telephone: MAY fair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


GARRARD & CO. offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, 
gold or silver that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 will be valued the day received, and an 
offer sent without obligation by return. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP, (Harold P. Caplin) 1 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. 


DECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWORK & METALWORK. 
Skilled restorations carried out by experienced craftsmen to antique 
work. New work made to architects’ or to our own designs. Please send 
for booklet A Tradition of Fine Craftsmanship, post free. GEORGE LISTER 
& SONS, LTD., ABBEY ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, Old 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Sheffield Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 
860 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


The finds of our own private excavations in Iran which are com- 
posed principally of bronze, glass and pottery from different centuries, 
will be published in an illustrated Catalogue regularly. Catalogue sent 
on request. Mohammad Yeganeh, Stuttgart, Germany. Alexanderstr. 
1192/1. 


French books and manuscripts on all subjects (Literature, history, 
art, standard authors, etc.) wanted. LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, 
R. G. Boulton, 17, Gillingham Street, London S.W.1. Victoria 1583. 


WANTED IN GOOD CONDITION: ‘The Connoisseur’ issues June 
1945 and March 1951. Offers to Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd., Addle Hill, 
Carter Lane, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE: Secretaire, Continental make; age about 150 years. 
Attractive; good condition. £25 or near offer. Seen appointment only. 
28, Ridge Road, Hornsey, London, N.8. 


PAINTINGS Wanted: Oil paintings by CHAGALL. Boekhandel Van 
Benthem & Jutting, Langedelft 64, Middelburg—Holland. 


WANTED: Suits armor, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. , 


DIO RS Esl se GeAc i Ee Ret Ees 
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(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 8934 


MGI Ee Soler RC ES Pe All Dar OrR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


1958 Catalogue of English 
Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


especially for collections. 
Coins, 9/3. 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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WANTED: in good condition, “The Connoisseur’ Volumes 538, 546 and 
556. Box No: 7130. 


FOR SALE, PAINTINGS ETC:: including J. H. Fragonard Girl with 
Recorder; Jacob Jordaens Hermit reading in Wilderness with Figures, etc. 
canvas 38} 32 inches; Sienese School Madonna and Child; Delacroix 
Mythological Subject; many others. SCULPTURE: J. Durham 1862 
Go to Sleep (young girl holding Sealyham) ref: ‘British Sculptors’. 
VIOLIN Stradivarius dated 1766, good tone. Offers invited. Rare pair 
heavy glass Figure Column Candlesticks, height 11 inches, circa 1750. 
View by appointment. Bryant, 8 Hawkwood Road, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth. Overseas enquiries welcome. Stamp please. 


ROYAL DOULTON and ROYAL WORCESTER China Figures, 
Tea sets, Dinner services, etc., of finest quality and design. Inspection 
invited by HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS at 6, Imperial Parade, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON E.C.4, or details by mail. 


WANTED: Swansea and Nantgarw china. Single specimens and part 
services. Highest prices paid. Also important books on Ceramics of all 
countries. W. D. John, 4, St. John’s Road, NEWPORT, Mon. 


Beautiful Adam period mantel for sale. White marble (Carrara 
statuary) inlaid with green (Verde Antico). Opening size 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 
6 in. Telephone Belgravia 6271 or write Box No. 7131. 


Late Georgian four-post Double Bed, complete with bedding and 
attractive glazed chintz hangings and eiderdown. Telephone Streatham 
5482 or write Box No: 7132. 


Louis XVI striking wall Clock with enamel and chased brass dial in 
boulle case, topped by a figure of Time with scythe; with ormolu mounts 
and matching wall bracket, 464 inches high overall. Replies to ‘Solana’, 
Neidpath Road East, Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. ; i 


Catalogue with 30 colour plates 
and some 450 illustrations DMS 


STUTT GARTER 
KUNSTKABIN EWS 


Stuttgart, Prinzenbau, Tel. 29 28 32 


Auction 
Modern 
Art 


20/21 Nov. 1959 


C. & D. ODONOGHUE | 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
I2 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY. Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D'ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 


EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


XL 


JEAN EDOUARD (YAN) DARGENT (1824-99) (Born Saint-Servais, Brittany, 1824. Died Paris, 1899) Signed. Panel 144 x 36 inches 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED : ESTIMATES FREE, VALUATIONS, ETC. 


Wanted to purchase for cash, whole Collections or single examples 


Cio IMUAURSSUSULIE, RURMIONTK 


Old Master Paintings and Drawings 
Tel: Hyde Park 


Jables: 
2575 & 5280 7a Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, London W.1 Breanne 


MANN & FLEMING Ltd 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


a 
Se 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Pair of gilt 
Sheraton Arm Chairs 


oe 


120° MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 crows 


XLI 


O’HANA 
GALLERY 


IDRC ARTO SBR 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


Wassily KANDINSKY Poids Montés Signed and dated 1935 


23} x 28} inches Oil on canvas 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


Stanton anor 


LIMITED 
STANTON - NEAR BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


ANTIQUES 


The Miller’s Meadow 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


Selected paintings by SIR ALFRED EAST, R.A. (1849-1913) 
from the family collection 


Daily 10-7 10 OCT. — 2 NOV. Sundays 2-7 
IT MAKES A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


FINE ART AND SPORTING GALLERY 
BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Telephone: 3237 


; é ee 2 
The Manor House is situated in the lovely old village of Stanton, 
2} miles from Broadway, just off the Broadway-to-Cheltenham road 
STANTON 251 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
Jewellers 


By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


ED: 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.:1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


A HANDSOME STRUT CLOCK BY CARL FABERGE 


Ts SV SA SS 


In red and green silver-gilt, it ‘s enamelled translucent crimson on engraved sunray 
field and is embellished with floral and foliate borders and swags; 1vory backed. 


Bearing the initials of the chief workmaster Michael Perchin and the gold mark for 
St. Petersburg prior to 1896. 


Fitted in the original holly wood case. Height 5} inches. Photograph actual size. 


LaLID), 


A fine pair of 
QUEEN ANNE CANDLESTICKS 
by Thomas Folkingham 
London 1710 
Weight 24 ounces. Height 8 inches 


cc. 4 ~=LONDON NEW YORK 
a ——— <> 18 Leather Lane E.C.1 12 East 52nd Street 
55 aay Holborn 4633 Plaza 9-6900 


HO VWeCNE 


LTD 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


PEULDO RSE Us i 
BROADWAY, WORCS. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


Dealers in Fine Old English 
17th and [8th century Furniture 


Early 18th century wing armchair with walnut cabriole 
legs. In original condition. Re-upholstered and covered 
in gold damask. 


Queen Anne small walnut 3-drawer table with finely 
figured fronts and top. 


18th century mahogany hanging mirror with carved 
and gilted motif. 


AND 
KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE 
MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 

Telephone 133 


Our extensive stock would make a visit interesting 
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P. J. DE LOUTHERBOURG, R.A. 
A MOUNTAIN PASS WITH A STONE BRIDGE OVER A STREAM 
Canvas 22 by 27 inches. Signed 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Pv oor wed RU CAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 
NOW ON VIEW 


S.W.7 


SAMUEL WALTERS 
THE CUTTER ‘ZEPHYR’ RACING IN THE MERSEY 
Canvas 294 by 40 inches. Signed and dated 1832 


MARLBOROUGH 
of LONDON 


Art in Revolt 


Germany 1905-1925 


Expressionists Brucke 
Blaue Reiter Dada 
Archipenko - Barlach Baumeister 
Beckmann - Chagall - Dix - Ernst 
Feininger - Heckel Jawlensky 


Kandinsky - Kirchner - Klee 


Kokoschka Lehmbruck - Macke 
Marc - Mueller - Nolde Pechstein 
Schlemmer Schmidt-Rotluff Schwitters 


MANY IMPORTANT WORKS FOR SALE 
Fully illustrated Catalogue edited by Prof. Will Grohmann 


October - November 1959 


Admission 2s. 6d. 


In aid of World Refugee Year 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD 
17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.1 


Tel: HYDepark 6195-6 Cables: Bondarto 


Ga GoETAR IER aX Goi 


THE @ 
YEAH 


The Connoisseur’s fourteent 
1959. This annual landmark 
Arts and Antiques. Collect 
delightedly over the varied 1 

Robert E. Lee on the Pot 


The Year Boo 


V 
Arbury ‘Gothic 


Furnitu 


(porcelain busts in the pc 
Stratford Hall on the 


Influence ¢ 


The History of L 
Simon Cognoulle and th 


English Watercolours in 


PLACE AN ORDER WITH 
By post price 32 — ($5.00 U.S.A.) fi 


Published by THE CONNO 


» 


iblished in mid-November, ? 
scerning interested in the So 
the Atlantic will browse 3} 
range from the Home of wh 
: : > 
s in Georgian London. ? 


dsome gift. No 


/arwickshire PP 
ndon | So 


Society of America) 3 
of Robert E. Lee ¢® 


England > 


Works of Art the 
Great (woodcarvings) | 9 


Melbourne, Australia 7 


DO). 
2R NOW — PRICE 30/- Pp 
» Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 0 


rhe 
Gardens, London, S.W.1 § 


F is WH 1s. I, ‘) 
ELELELELGEGEBEGES 


MARLBOROUGH 
of LONDON 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
BY 


Bonnard - Boudin - Braque - Cezanne 
Courbet - Daumier - Derain - Delacroix 
Dufy ~- Fantin-Latour - Gris - Kandinsky 
Klee - Kokoschka - Leger : Lepine - Manet 
Matisse - Miro - Modigliani - Monet - Munch 
Picasso - Pissarro - Renoir - Rouault 
Segonzac - Signac - Soutine - Utrillo 


Van Dongen - Van Gogh - Vlaminck 


Vuillard - etc. 
and 
Armitage ~- Bacon ~- Moore 


Rebeyrolle - Sutherland 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD 
17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.1 


Tel: HYDepark 6195-6 Cables: Bondarto 


One of a pair of heavy Bronze Cannon, Dutch, c. 1620. Ornamented with circular rings 

of acanthus leaves and pointed scrolls in relief, in colour emerald green. The butts are 

incised with Persian and Chinese writing. The carriages are modern. These cannon were 

captured near Pekin during the Boxer Rebellion 1900-1 by the Germans and shipped to 

the Army Museum, Munich, where they were until purchased and brought to England. 
Length 10 ft. 2 in. 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W.8 


Telephone: Knightsbridge 9058 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES * CERAMICS * ENAMELS 


IVORIES * JADES * MARBLES 


TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHI 


OBJETS D’ART - FURNITURE * ETC, 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN. Ltp 


WORKS OF ART 
98, CRAWFORD STREET 
W.1 


P.H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 


8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone; 61952 


XLVIUI 


fit Titties 


An important fine quality Adam period 
Chimneyptece of Statuary Marble with 
blue Spa columns and inlay 


LENG HMEOFSELi smn 8 00 2” 
TOTAL EIGHT 1 Go oe eee Wa 
OPENING RVWVIDIti oe sss Se ul le 
OPENING HEIGHT. . . . . 3° 10° 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


MAINORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 


;" 


ad 


DELOMOSNE 


& SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A pair of Adam period cut glass Candlesticks of fine 
quality, the blue glass bases mounted in ormolu. 
Height 134 inches. Circa 1795. 


Old English and Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND CONTINENTAL CHINA 


FURNITURE NEEDLEWORK 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD 
KENSINGTON, W.8 


(ee minutes Hoan) 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 
High St. Station 


Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 
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The Old Metalcraft Shop 


HAROLD CASIMIR, MEMBER B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


A very fine 18th Century 8-light Brass Chandelier. 
Height 36 inches. Extreme span 40 inches. 


Large stock of ANTIQUE PEWTER, Firegrates, Fenders and 
FINE BRASS CHANDELIERS at reasonable prices. 


Only Address: 194 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables; Casimir, London Telephone: KENsington 5001 


HARRY 


CHERNACK 
Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


Antique Silver | 
| 


Sheffield Plate 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


gn BY BOOKS * ¥ 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


ee 


e@ Our visit to Foyles was one of the highlights 
of our tour of Britain. It is a truly fabulous 
bookshop e —An American Customer 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU NOW OPEN! 
Road, Rail, Sea, Air tickets. Holiday Tours & Cruises 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


Twenty-seven Breakfront 
Bookcases in stock 


(Cams 


SPM 


Kensington 


Telephone: 
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152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Mahogany Hepplewhite Breakfront Bookcase of exceptionally fine quality. 10 feet wide. 


an 


1 Rg ent ed cert rosary 
bball Weedon) 
ys Fe ee ee Td 


Specialist in 
Bookcases 


NEW YORK 


LoxpoN_§. J. SHRUBSOLE Lrp “ux 


43 Museum Street 
WG! London Showroom one minute from the British Museum Plaza 3-8920 


HOLborn 2712 


Member of the 

Art and Antique 

Dealers’ League 
of America 


74 \\ 
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we 
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William III Tankard 7} inches high made by 
Charles Overing of Carey Lane, London in 1697. 


A George II Tankard 7 inches high made by 
Gabriel Sleath of Gutter Lane, London in 1729. 


A plain Queen Anne Tankard 7} inches high made by 
Timothy Ley of Fenchurch Street in 1703. 


Early Charles II Tankard 6 inches high made in 
London in 1664 probably by A. Moore (AM in monogram). 


et) 
, ’ a AVE Polished Louis XV writing-table 
at 


 o. ri 
SOC eI i] by Adrien Delorme 


2\i\ 


PARMENTIER 


JEWERODE Ra ANTIQUE DEALER 
7 rue de la Paix PARIS 


Tel: RIChelieu 98-77 


Lil 
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Members of The British Antique 


some  QGlinifred Williams (Antiques) 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


Telephone: 
pak phone: ~ 38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 
Colour films on request 


MEISSEN NAPLES STRASBOURG 


Seated figure of a Cavalier playing A rare figure of a girl holding an apple. A rare early Italian Comedy porcelain figure 
a lute. Modelled by Kaendler. Height Soft paste. Height 5? inches, circa 1775 of Mezzetin. Paul Hannong factory; impressed 


54 inches, circa 1745 mark P.H. Height 54 inches, circa 1752-55 


Members of The British B | (Ee (e ESTABLISHED 1866 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Open all day on Saturdays 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Set of fine quality Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs comprising 


eight single and two arms. 


Hire Purchase facilities can now be 


arranged for our customers if required. 


OSmO0 52 STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


LU 


THE COSTLIEST PERFUME IN THE WORLD 


loz. £13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £38.0.0 


toz.£5.0.0 +40z. £8.8.0 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(Aé — London 32 miles) Tel.: Dunstable 595 


Old Masters 


A MASTERPIECE OF LOUIS XV ROCOCO 
In the style of F. T. Germain. Circa 1750 


Height 12? inches 


HOWARD 


8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1 


e Wig ee 


PIETER ROESTRATEN 1630-98 


Signed. On canvas. Carved frame d 
40 x 32 inches 
A small collection of attractive period pictures ; 
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FURNITURE - PORCELAIN - WORKS OF ART 


LIV 


IMPORTANT AVNOUNCENENI 


On 12th to 17th November 1959, we shall 
sell at a public auction 


Tobe SlEVER-GILT SET 
OF THE EMPRESS MARIE-LOUISE 


EHESGOLD-SER VICE 
OPP Ee TSAR ALEXANDER J 


NAPOLEONIC OBJECTS 
PNECOROEAND GILTED SILVER 


CONTINENTAL SILVER 


Partly the property of a Sovereign House 
COREEGTION OF PORCELAIN 


Mev eOABEE PRINTED BOOKS: 


Redouté - Lecomte - Bartolozzi - Zurlauben 


Lory - Weibel - Wetzel - Wolff - Birmann, etc. 


Hoo TAINED GLASS PANELS 


OPER eY ARIOUS COLLECTIONS : 


Precious Furniture, mostly 18th century, Old 


Master Paintings, Swiss Engravings, Carpets, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
View: 23rd October to 9th November 


GALLERY JURG STUKER 


BERNE (SWITZERLAND) 


KRAMGASSE 54 


<amous for 


ae, Chavet 
for Lay Years 


Fine KIZ-GHIORDEZ rug from Asia Minor. 
Size 6 ft. x 4 ft. 6 in. 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
and Carpets from the Orient, and 
Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


The House of Perez 


112 & 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878 & 9774 
And at GLASGOW - BRISTOL - FRINTON - AMSTERDAM 


_ BRIAN JOHNSON 
260 Kensington High Street, W.8 
Telephone: Western 0246 


A Charming Louis XV Ormolu Group 
Overall height 64 inches, base 3} x 6} inches 
(15-50 cm.) (9 x 16:50 cm.) 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
a Anote James S Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
De We SB eae le 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday, October 29th 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE and CLOCKS 


The Properties of 


CAPT. SIR PHILIP W. BOWYER-SMITH, BART. 
LT. COL. J. L. HARVEY, M.B.E. 
THE HON. MARGARET WYNDHAM 
W. J. E. LONSDALE, ESQ. 
The Late MRS. JOHN RENNIE MANDERSON 


and others 


A fine miniature travelling clock by Thomas Tompion. 8! inches high. Circa 1680. 


Illustrated Catalogue (4 plates) 2s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


NSON & woops, LTD. 
London, S.W.1 


Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


CHRISTIE, MA 
8 King Street, St. James’s, 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 


Who are today's patrons? 


a EY NZ 
g| (2 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, 


a! 
¢] 


opAay, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
| ae in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of The Financial Times. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


The Financial Times caters for all who are interested in the world of art. 


Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you—read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, 
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LONDON’ EC4 


LVIII 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING NMC WUEIE TABU PORCELAIN 
i UU INU UURE TLAURIE'S TARIUES 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


GOLOGNE 


October Ene bl ON. GH CAMOIN November 


LIX 


Ge ae ne soning 


OF 


EDWARD R. LUBIN, Inc. 


WORKS OF ART 


Medieval - Renaissance : Baroque 


17 East 64th Street, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
University 1-3649 Cables: ARTWORKS 


THE GUELPH MONSTRANCE 
Hildesheim, ca. 1400 
Formerly Coll. Dukes of Brunswick-Luneberg 


JUDITH LEYSTER 1609-1660 


Panel 174 14 inches 


CEVTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


Our name is Synonymous 
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SIEBEN ALTORIENTALISCHE KNUPFTEPPICHE 


VON DR. ULRICH SCHURMANN 


Auf der diesjahrigen Miinchener Kunst- und Antiquitatenmesse 
werden unter anderem sieben antike Orientteppiche gezeigt, die es 
wert sind, auf Grund ihrer Schonheit, Originalitaét oder Seltenheit 


naher beschrieben zu werden. 


Eine eigenartige Mischung kaukasischer und anatolischer Motive 
enthalt der grofe, wohl am ehesten nach Kassak zu verlegende 
Teppich der vorhergehenden Seite. Selbst armenische Herkunfts- 
andeutungen werden aus der Verwendung von Kreuzblumen (christ- 
lich) herausgelesen, wahrend die weiche seidige Wolle ebensogut aus 
Siidpersien stammen kénnte. Die Harmonie seiner Farben, die un- 
gewohnliche durchlaufende Musterung und prachtige Erhaltung 


machen ihn zu einem begehrenswerten Sammlerstiick. 


Auf der gleichen Seite oben ein farbkraftiger anatolischer Teppich, 
um 1700 entstanden, mit der fiir Yordes typischen Mihrab. In etwa 
kontrastiert die halbgeometrische Bordiire mit den floralen und 
weichen Motiven des Innenfeldes. Die rote Gebetsnische ist einwand- 
frei erhalten und das Grundgewebe besteht aus den fiir diese Epoche 
mafgebenden goldgelben Kettfaden mit rotem Schuf’. Ein fast glei- 


ches Stiick ist bei Erdmann, Abbildung Nr. 159, wiedergegeben. 


Darunter ist ein wunderbarer, farbkraftiger »ISPAHAN« 
abgebildet. Wahrscheinlich in Ostpersien (Herat) hergestellt, zeigt 
er noch die grofsziigige, stark mit chinesischen und indischen Mo- 
tiven vermischte Zeichnung der Bliitezeit. Es ist ein eindrucksvolles 
Exemplar der Palastteppiche, wie man sie im Corcoranmuseum in 
Washington sehen kann. Erfreuliche Harmonie herrscht zwischen 
der originalen Bordiire und der weit verteilten, iiberaus wuchtigen 
Ornamentierung des Mittelfeldes. Leider stammen drei Seiten der 


Bordiire von einem anderen Teppich der gleichen Periode. 


Der auf der gegeniiberliegenden Seite abgebildete kaukasische 
Tier-Teppich diirfte an Schonheit und Glut der Farben, Feinheit des 
Gewebes und ausgeglichener Zeichnung in seiner Gattung nicht zu 
ubertreffen sein. Wahrend die sogenannten armenischen Drachen- 
teppiche bei grober Kniipfung meist stumpfe Farben aufweisen, ist 
hier ein deutlicher Beweis dafiir, daf$ auch Tier-Teppiche dieser 
stilisierten Auffassung im Kaukasus hergestellt wurden. Die Kniip- 
fung ist fein und eng und das leuchtende Kolorit durchaus kaukasisch 
und viele seiner Motive kehren in den viel spateren Kassaks und 


Sumaks wieder. Die Erhaltung ist iiberraschend gut. Ein in Farb- 


stellung, Intensitit und Qualitat ahnliches Stiick befindet sich 


Victoria und Albert Museum in London. 


Von ungewohnlicher Seltenheit ist der daneben abgebildete 
genannte Schachbrett-Teppich. Kette und Kniipfwolle bestehen ; 
sprodem Ziegenhaar, das in Agypten nicht verwendet wurde; de 
der agyptische Teppich verbindet enge feine Wollkette mit seid 
glanzender Schafwollkniipfung. Die Zeichnung, insbesondere die B 
diire zeigt stark anatolische Einfliisse, und man diirfte deshalb ni 
fehlgehen, den Ursprungsort zwischen diese beiden erheblichen Knit 
zentren jener Zeit zu legen, namlich nach Syrien. » DAMASCU 
Teppich ist deshalb wahrscheinlich die den Tatsachen am ehes 
entsprechende Bezeichnung. Das Kolorit ist typisch und bei al 
bekannten Stiicken gleich: ein sparsames Rot mit Hellblau. Der T 
pich stammt aus der beriihmten Sammlung von Sir George Moun 


und wurde bei Kendrick und Tattersall in »Hand-woven Carpet 


II. Band, Abbildung Nr. 47, ver6ffentlicht. 


Der auf der letzten Seite abgebildete VASENTEPPICH ist 
Exemplar der Hochbliite persischer Teppichkunst. Um 1600, zur Z 
des Schah Abbas entstanden, zeigt er in wunderbarer Erhaltung 
ganze Farbenpracht und Phantasie des Orients. Zwei Vasen im 0 
ren Teil, die schwere doppelte Kette und das aufsteigende Mu: 
sind typisch fiir diese Kniipfwerke, deren Ursprung meist in das s 
liche Persien, nach Kirman, verlegt wird. Nur wenige Stiicke in sc 
gutem Zustand zieren die Museen der Welt. Das Muster hat sich 3 
jeher solcher Beliebtheit erfreut, daf$ es kaum eine Teppichfak 
gibt, die es nicht fiir ihre Kollektion kopiert hat. Dieser Tepy 
stammt aus der bertihmten Sammlung von Mr. F. W. Bruce 1 
wurde auf der Internationalen Ausstellung Persischer Kunst in L 


don 1931 unter Nummer 297 gezeigt. 


Ein nordwestpersischer Medaillon-Teppich (Tabriz?) aufer 
wohnlicher Schénheit und Erhaltung bildet das Ende dieser Besch 
bung. Noch im 16. Jahrhundert entstanden, gibt er in héchster V 
endung die in sich verschlungenen Bander der Bordiire wieder, 
sie immer in Teppichen dieser Provenienz erscheinen. Nur wei 
dieser Gattung befinden sich in Museen, weshalb wohl auch di 
Stiick seinen Platz auf der Internationalen Ausstellung Persis 
Kunst in London 1931 unter Nummer 234 fand. Damals wa 


noch 1m Besitze von Sir George Mounsey. 
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ASISCHER DRACHEN 
eknipft. Gro®e: 2.22x 1.02 m 


RHUNDERT 


SCHAH ABBAS ,VASENTEPPICH’ 
Um 1600. Wolle gekntipft 
Grofe: 3.02x 2.11 m 


NORDWESTPERSISCHER MEDAILLON-TEPPICH 
16. JAHRHUNDERT 
Wolle gekniipft. GroBe: 2.39x 1.55 m 


PARKE-BERNET 
CONE RTES «Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


ire yt and 
Up 
Viterar Yi S- vOft erly 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
mation regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 
request. 

If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent 
information are available through correspon- 


dence. Address 


Lestie A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marton, Executive Vice-President 
ARTHUR SWANN—MAarRY VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 
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One of our 18th Century Adams 


Marble Mantles in pure white 
statuary marble with a Sienna 
facing. An interesting feature is 
the Aesop’s Fable motif of “The 
Fox and the Crane” carved on 

_ the center plaque and pilasters. 
England Circa 1790. 


Height—52” 

Width of Shelf—64” 

Depth of Shelf—812”” 

Width of opening—40” 

Height of opening—40” 

Shown above the mantle is a 17th 
Century Dutch landscape of the 


school of Hobbema. Canvas size 
49” x 37". 


Sonar 
a 


f B. Manheim 
Galleries 


409 ROYAL STREET 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
TULANE 0846 


Mr. Stephen Bean, Barrister of Boston 
by GILBERT STUART, about 1810 
26” x 21%” — oil on panel 


Recorded in Mason’s Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart 


JOSEPH 


JARTOR 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


FINE PAINTINGS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS RESTORED 


we 


4510 MCKINNEY AVE. « DALLAS 5, TEXAS « PHONE LAKeside 1-7148 


An elegant pair of large Dresden 
Vases, painted with four pastoral 


scenes on white ground. Molded 


porcelain roses in soft pastel colors 


surmount the lds 


Circa 1780 
Over-all height 26 inches, 


approximate width 13 inches 


a | Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


authentic hand-made Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky 


SILVER JULEP Cups 


Write for particulars on 
models available of the 
famous 


PORCELAIN DouGury Birps by early Kentucky makers — —  DIREGMIMPORTERS 


Free color brochure and others 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


nee 
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Nicolas Lancret’s “Promenade in the Park’ ~ 
with a French Louis XVI console table. 
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FRENCH & COMPANY INC. 


MADISON AVENUE AND 76TH STREET «+ NEW YORK 


BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade h 


| 
‘ 
 * | 
‘ 
THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP i\} \ 
A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred } ) 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members 11] 
of the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at ( 
ih 
4h : 7 
The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ) 
o RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W oF 
ala "0 : a ) 
Telephone: Kensington 4128 \ 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Mrs. Huskisson 
by 
JOHN HOPPNER 
(1758-1810) 


30 X 25 inches 


Po) pzth o>] REET, NEW YORK, 
NAYS 


American C English Antiques 


A pair of George the Second Chairs 
with damask covered backs and 
seats, the mahogany legs carved 
with acanthus in the finest manner. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


- RH 4-1352 


815 MADISON AVENUE at 68th STREET - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


SPINK & SON LTD. 
EST. 1772 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON 


yh eedy i 


A rare Charles II silver tankard,. fully marked on body and 
cover. London, date 1682: Maker’s mark R.C. in dotted circle, 


Weight 36.50 ounces. Height to top of finial 8 inches. 


f 


SI bOLTEsTO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER—6 


An English mid-eighteenth-century painted and gilt carved armchair, which has been acquired by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum from Messrs. Phillips of Hitchin, Limited. The maker of this chair rises above the tradition of his day in that the 
carved detail in both ‘panels’ of the right arm support are entirely different from the carvings in the same ‘panels’ of the 
left arm support. Similarly, there are differences in the legs and in the right and left hand of the chair back. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British 


antique dealer has sold to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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‘My House at St. Giles’ 


ET in beautiful Dorset country, in the vicinity of Cranborne 

and Handley Cross, lies the remote village of Wimborne St. 
siles, which should not be confused with the bustling, historic 
attle town of Wimborne Minster about nine miles to the south. 
An inn with the sign of the ‘Black Bull’ will remind the heraldic 
‘xpert that the Earls of Shaftesbury have long dwelt in this 
acighbourhood. There are a few cottages, another inn, and a 
‘tream flowing serenely by a step-gabled millhouse. A Jacobean 
ilms-row, founded and endowed by Sir Anthony Ashley about 
624, flanks the parish church of St. Giles. Within it, one finds 
imong the monuments, the canopied tomb of Sir Anthony, who 
was Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary-at-War under 
Queen Elizabeth I, receiving knighthood at Cadiz in 1597. 

The land upon which St. Giles’s House stands has not changed 
aands by purchase since the Norman Conquest. From the early 
Malmains, it passed by inheritance to Robert de Plecy, or 
lessetis, kinsman of John de Plessetis, Earl of Warwick, in right 
of his wife. An heiress, Joan de Plecy became the wife of Sir John 
damely, or Hamelyn, who died at the close of the fourteenth 
century. It was, however, Sir John’s daughter by a second 
marriage upon whom the property was eventually settled. This 
Sgidia Hamely married Robert Ashley, a member of an old 
Wiltshire family, and it was Sir Anthony Ashley’s daughter and 
reiress, Anne, who married Sir John Cooper. Since that time, 
Wimborne St. Giles has gone by descent in the direct male line, 
“he name of Anthony appearing in each generation. Sir John died 
n 1631, to be succeeded by an elder son, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Sooper, much later to be created Baren Ashley, Baron Cooper, 
and Earl of Shaftesbury by King Charles II: and, says Burke, ‘one 
of the ablest and most prominent statesmen of his time’. 

The main entrance is now at the base of the northern tower. 
Beyond its vestibule is the more spacious White Hall, the decor- 
ation of which has been attributed by Mr. R. W. Symonds to the 
Sth Earl of Shaftesbury. Certainly his arms, with those of his wife 
—Lady Anne Spencer, daughter of George, Duke of Marl- 
borough—are apparent on the marble chimneypicce. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the White Hall, in conjunction 
with other important rooms, really belongs to the period of the 
4th Lord Shaftesbury, who succeeded in 1712-13 and, living 


until 1771, was responsible for the extensive embellishment of 


his home and its grounds. 

The State Dining Room (see opposite), a most beautiful apart- 
ment in white and gold and still furnished with carved and gilt 
pieces that were evidently made for it, is outstanding. Again 
constructed by the 4th Earl, its design is owed to that somewhat 
shadowy figure, Stephen Wright, Master Mason and Deputy 
Surveyor to the Office of Works, and possible assistant to 
William Kent. The Earl utilised several rooms of his great- 
srandfather’s house in its creation. Two bedrooms (dummy 
windows still indicate their situation) were sacrificed for the 


coved and highly ornamental ceiling. This employment of 


valuable space in an existing building to gain dramatic eftect is 


e Dining Room. Richly decorated in white and gold an 
Kent, this room was made by the 4th Earl of Shaftesbury (1710- 
delier is a great rarity as are also the pair of eagle brackets on eith 


1 have come from the same workshop. 


BGR eC WEAR LBs LIN BSeer Rese ae 


not unique; similar instances occur at Honington Hall and Barton 
House, Warwickshire, and at Stanford Hall, near Lutterworth. 

White and gold doorways, elegant with broad bands of 
ribboned and berried leaves, coronet or flower-basket, decorate 
the adjoining Tapestry Room, which was originally the entrance 
hall. This comparative severity is relieved by fine tapestries of 
Brussels provenance forming part of a series, “The Triumphs of 
the Gods’. They were acquired abroad by Barbara, wife of the 
sth Lord Shaftesbury. Round the walls stand a splendid set of 
mid-eighteenth-century ‘London made’ mahogany chairs (No. 
12) and couch with exquisitely-carved acanthus, flower and 
lattice ornament. These may well have come from the Chippen- 
dale workshop, since the Countess Mary was among the sub- 
scribers to the first edition of the Director. 

Two drawing rooms (the ‘Large’ and the ‘Small’) link north 
and south fronts in both of which (Nos. 2-5) gold-striped silk 
forms an appropriate background to more family pictures. Over 
the chimneypiece in the Large Drawing Room (Nos. 4 & 5) is a 
portrait of Sir John Cooper, father of the rst Earl of Shaftesbury, 
described by Robert Andrew, of Harlestone, Northampton- 
shire, who visited St. Giles’s in 1752, as ‘a half length of ye 
Chancellor’s Father by Cornelius Jansen in his highest maner’. 
Family tradition declares that the full-length of the rst Earl as 
Lord Chancellor by John Greenhill and the two Lelys of his 
son and heir and daughter-in-law (Lady Dorothy Manners, 
daughter of the 8th Earl of Rutland) have always hung on the 
north wall of this Large Drawing Room. Among the other 
portraits are those of Lord Keeper Coventry of Croome, 
ascribed to Cornelius Johnson, a Batoni of the Hon. Lionel 
Damer, and Cosway studies of the 6th Earl and his wife. 

The furniture of the two drawing rooms (Nos. 2, 3 & 4) 
comprises white and gold chairs and settees in the classic-revival 
style and several fine French pieces, one a Louis XVI bureau 4 
cylindre in tulipwood, as well as delightful Chinese-rococo 
looking-glasses and a pair of earlier carved and gilt side-tables. 
The fantastic looking-glasses (No. 3) are almost certainly by 
Thomas Chippendale, and the figures of sheep on those in the 
Large Drawing Room (and on a picture-frame in the room 
beyond) would seem to indicate that these formed part of a suite. 
The side-tables of about 1730-50 (No. 5) have Verde Antico 
marble slabs supported by eagles with outstretched wings, and at 
the corner scrolled legs with satyr masks and hoof feet. Festoons 
of flowers are suspended below the Greek key frieze. 

In the Small Dining Room we again encounter Chinese- 
rococo: in mirror and picture frame and in two black and gold 
serpentine commodes of English workmanship. The latter, 
dating from about 1765, have fronts made from Chinese panels 
and sides of English lacquer. Among the pictures is a Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen by Bassano, and hilly landscapes and a Bacchanalian 
scene by Gaspar and Niccolo Poussin. Overlooking the west 
court, like its neighbour the White Hall, is the Green Drawing 


Room, where the 4th Earl’s love of rococo is once more 
(Continued on page 76) 


d designed by Stephen Wright, a possible assistant of 
1771). The eighteenth-century carved and 
er side of the chimneypiece. 


1. Dormered and embattled, the great home 
of the Earls of Shaftesbury embodies work 
of several centuries. The main structure to 
the right, although much altered, dates from 
about 1650 and incorporates the remains of 
an earlier house. In the grounds is a fantastic 
Shell Grotto, constructed by the 4th Earl. 

2 & 3. The Small Drawing Room, which was 
partly redecorated by the 4th Earl during 
the 1750’s but retains its original ceiling and 
plaster work. On the floor is a rare English 


Adam carpet. 


tw 
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4 & 5. The Large Drawing Room. In this apartment 
are two superbly carved and gilt eagle side tables 

(c. 1730-50) and a pair of looking glasses between the 
windows. The aprons of both glasses are decorated 
with a group of sheep (as is also the gilt side table: 
see frontispiece). The set of chairs, two couches, and 
window seats with white and gold frames are 
possibly twenty years later in date (c. 1770). 


6. The elegant frame which contains his portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
records the 4th Earl’s love of rococo. It hangs in the Green Drawing 
Room. 7. Charles, Lord Halifax, Guardian of the 4th Earl of Shaftesbury 
by Closterman. 8. In the Small Drawing Room hangs this delightful 
‘Rosebud’ portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence of Emily, wife of the 7th Earl, 
asa child of three. 9. One ofa pair of oval looking glasses with com- 
panion tables, possibly designed by William Kent, but undoubtedly by 
a London craftsman, constructed to fit the piers between the windows in 
the State Dining Room (see frontispiece). 10. The 5th Earl made this 
Library, which was originally three separate rooms. 11. One of a set 
(2 arm, 6 single) of chairs (c. 1740) in the White Hall. 12. A remarkable 
set of exquisitely carved mahogany chairs and a couch, in the Tapestry 
Room, of which this is one, dates from c. 1760. 


exemplified in the frame of his portrait by Reynolds as Lord- 
Lieutenant. The full-length of his son and heir bears the in- 
scription : POMPEIVS BATTONI PINX. ROMAE/1782. There 
are also early Georgian tables in gesso, and the oval mirrors 
resemble those of the State Dining Room. 

The 1st Earl’s mansion, incorporating older work and since 
extended, was built around a central court which was roofed in 
during the late eighteenth century by the sth Earl to form a 
galleried hall rising to the full height of the house. Its panelling is 
an addition by G. F. Bodley. The vaulted ceiling and fluted 
top-light are of great interest and have been sel to James 
Wyatt. Many more pictures hang here, including The Judgement 
of Hercules by Paolo di Matteis of Naples and ae Closterman 
portrait of Anthony the 3rd Earl and his brother Maurice (see 
plate 34(A) Connoisseur Period Guide, Vol. oi 


I wish to thank Lady Lettice Ashley Cooper and Commander 


J. W. Heath, R.N., the Custodian at St. Giles’s, for much kindness 
and information during my visits. St. Giles’s House ee its gardens are 
re ‘ularly open to the public. The photographs are by A. F. Kersting. 
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Gold and Silver: 


The Louvre’s New Catalogue 


Tea-kettle, made by Thomas Germain 


for the 


Ist Viscount 
1735-6. Presented to the Louvre by 


Vas inhiet 


Bateman in 


M. D. David-Weill in 1946. 


LTHOUGH tthe works of eighteenth-century French 

silversmiths have always been prized by discerning con- 
noisseurs, it was for long difficult to see examples of the finest 
quality in France. The Musée du Louvre has, however, built up a 
rich collection of first-rate pieces, a large and important section 
of which has been acquired in recent years—most notably those 
from the David-Weill and Puiforcat Collections. It is interesting 
to note, for instance, that of the ten pieces by Thomas Germain 
now in the Louvre only two were acquired before the last war. 
To celebrate this remarkable expansion a scholarly catalogue of 
the seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century gold and 
silver in the Louvre and the Musée de Cluny has been published 
by the Editions des Musées Nationaux. This admirable volume, 
compiled by M. Yves Bottineau, accounts for some 400 objects 
each one of which is illustrated and as fully described as the most 
exacting of students could wish. It need hardly be added that this 
book is indispensable to every collector of French silver and will 
be of the greatest use to students of English plate and the other 
decorative arts. 

Mention of a few outstanding pieces will give some idea of the 
scope of the collections catalogued in this volume. One of the 
earliest is a very richly worked casket which, according to an old 
and attractively romantic tradition, was given by Cardinal 
Mazarin to Anne of Austria. Another piece associated with this 
Queen is a handsome gold goblet, which was bought for the 
Louvre from the Puiforcat Collection by M. Stavros S$. Niarchos 
who has generously added so much to this great treasury. The 
collection also includes some magnificent ewers, écuelles, wine 
cisterns and candlesticks, besides many smaller objects, dating 
from the seventeenth century. 

The strength of the collection lies, however, in its eighteenth- 
century plate. A group of two dozen silver-gilt vessels of 
exceptional interest is included in the magnificent nécessaire made 
by Henri Nicolas Cousinet in 1729-30 and given by Louis XV to 
his Queen, probably to mark the birth of the Dauphin. The 
coffee pot in this set is particularly fine, with its dolphin spout and 
three dolphin shaped legs; the same symbolical fish appears as the 
handle to the bell and as the spout to the teapot which is of 
Chinese porcelain mounted in silver-gilt. Among the works by 
that prince of rococo silversmiths, Thomas Germain, there are a 
pair of exuberant winecoolers fashioned like trunks of trees 
garlanded with vines; an écuelle of ravishingly elegant sim plicity; 
a magnificent tureen with a split pomegranate handle; and a pair 
of salts adorned with life-like turtles, crabs and cockle shells. 
Another outstanding tureen, made by Francois Joubert in 1761-2, 
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is crowned with a still life of a globe artichoke and peas. Simple 
wares include a hoard of large dishes, little wine-tasters, cruets, 
coffee-pots, snuffers, standishes, knives, forks and spoons. There 
are also many exceptionally fine examples of Napoleonic silver. 
The Emperor’s silversmith, Martin Guillaume Biennais, is 
represented by a set of four covered dishes each with a seated 
hound as a handle, a forty-seven piece nécessaire de voyage, the 
splendid tea set made for Napoleon himself and also his desk 
lamp, which was designed by Percier. On a larger scale is Louis- 
Jean-Baptiste Chéret’s life-size silver statue of a somewhat for- 
bidding matron representing Peace, made in 1806. 

The Louvre and Musée de Cluny Collections also include 
some examples of gold and silver made outside France. Great 
Britain is represented by a few pieces, notably the enamelled gold 
cup made by Francis Nelme in 1731-2 (see The Connoisseur, 
CXXVIII, 1951, pp.10-16), a simple waiter engraved with the 
arms of the Machell family and a handsome two-handled cup 
with a Dublin hall-mark. There is one outstanding Dutch piece; 
a gold cup enamelled with scenes of Dutch sea victories (against 
the English) and presented to Cornelius de Witt in memory of 
those battles. Three Italian pieces include a very elaborate chalice 
and pattern encrusted with pearls and gems, probably made by 
the great Roman silversmith Luigi Valadier. This chalice had an 
interesting career. Given by Pius VI to Prince Joseph Poniatow- 
ski, Archbishop of Cracow, it passed to Stanislas Poniatowski, 
the last King of Poland, who gave it to his daughter, who gave it 
to Talleyrand from whom it went to the Valencay family before 
coming to rest in the Louvre. 

The full accounts of provenance given in this catalogue 
remind one that several outstanding pieces of French silver have 
passed through English hands. Some of those in the Louvre were 
made for English patrons: a pair of plates engraved with the 
arms of William Hall, Viscount Gage; a tea-kettle by Thomas 
Germain, three dishes probably by N. Besnier; and a pair of spice- 
boxes by Nicolas Lamiche; all of which are adorned with the 
arms of William, first Viscount Bateman and his wife. A pair of 
very fine wall-lights made in Paris, probably in 1644-5 to judge 
from the rather dim mark, were recently bought from the Hey- 
wood Lonsdale Collection. A pair of elaborate spice-boxes by 
Martin Berthe, and the remarkable Empire confiturier with a 
dozen spoons standing at its base, made by Biennais and Lorillon, 
to the design of Percier and Fontaine, for Hortense de Beau- 
harnais, were for some years in the collection of Sir Richard 
Wallace. Also the tea-set which Biennais made for Napoleon 
was once at Hamilton Palace. 


[| AE Treasury is so rich and magnificent, that I cannot forbear 
giving you a particular account of it, wrote Maximilian Misson 
om Munich in 1687. ‘I am confident that you will be pleased to see a 
bescription of one of the finest Places in the World; and will not blame 
e for endeavouring to display the hidden Rarities of this Magazine of 
Vonders.’ The glittering hoard of Wittelsbach treasure is now on show 
zain for the first time since the war, and few of those who see it will 
‘il to share Misson’s enthusiasm. It is admirably displayed in the 
cently restored Residenz Museum at Munich where it fills ten rooms 
1 the ground floor. In severe contrast to the elegant frivolity of 
rancois de Cuvilliés’s reconstructed Reiches Zimmer and theatre, 
hich are all alive with twisting, twirling scrolls of gilded wood and 
ucco swags, these rooms have been given the appearance of cavernous 
tbterranean vaults. Passing through a heavy iron door, the visitor 
lunges into a fabulous world of Golconda-like opulence. Diamonds 
ad rubies, emeralds and sapphires, shimmer and corruscate against the 
elvet black walls with a dazzling brilliance. Only when the eyes have 
come accustomed to the darkness and the extraordinary glitter is it 
ossible to examine the ornaments and vessels in which these precious 
jones are set and to appreciate how magnificently the collection 
lustrates the history of the jeweller’s and goldsmith’s art from the 
Jarolingian period to the early nineteenth century.—Editor. 


The scope of the collection is wide. Its earliest pieces date from 
ne late antique period and its most recent were made in 1830 
or the consort of the first King of Bavaria. There are no fewer 
yan six crowns. Whole cases sparkle with orders of knighthood; 
eremonial swords in embossed gold scabbards; fantastic 
mamelled and begemmed statuettes and portable altars; and 
itricately contrived jewels made to adorn the ample bosoms of 
any a stout eighteenth-century Electress; to say nothing of the 
ank upon rank of great ewers, basins, cups and caskets of 
recious and semi-precious stones, of gold and silver. As might be 
xpected, the majority of the objects are of German make and 
elebrate the astonishing virtuosity of the Nuremberg and Augs- 
urg artificers. There are also, however, numerous fine pieces 
jade in other countries—rock-crystal panels carved by the 
Ailanese Annibale Fontana, for example, or the two delicate 
‘apal roses of Roman workmanship, and the crown jewels made 
or Ludwig, first King of Bavaria, by one of the best Parisian 
oldsmiths of the Empire period. English craftsmanship is 
epresented by a crystal bowl with a jewelled cover (No. 14), an 
bject of the greatest historical interest as it is one of the only two 
irviving items from the Tudor treasury. A small crown brought 
» Germany by Princess Blanche, a daughter of Henry IV who 
rarried a Duke of Bavaria, may also be of English make though 

French origin seems more probable. In addition to these 
slendid examples of European craftsmanship, there are many 
recious objects from other continents: Turkish knives with 
-welled handles; Chinese porcelain set in European silver; 
xteenth-century ivory caskets carved in Ceylon; and a strange 
Aexican mask of the first millennium which is given a peculiarly 
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bizarre appearance by an eighteenth-century enamelled mount. 

Although the great and ancient Wittelsbach family must have 
accumulated a store of jewellery and precious metals in the 
Middle Ages, the history of their Schatzkammer begins only in 
1565 when Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria and his wife, the Haps- 
burg Princess Maria Anne, announced their intention of organiz- 
ing a treasury. In addition to gathering together the precious 
objects they owned, they commissioned many new works, some 
of which are among the finest and most elaborate in the collec- 
tion; the ceremonial chain (No. 25), the portable altar (No. 15), 
the crystal cabinet (No. 8) and ewer (No. 10), and Wenzel 
Jamnitzer’s extravagant nautilus shell ewer (No. 17). Duke 
Wilhelm V, who succeeded Albrecht V in 1579, made some 
additions to the collection which was further augmented by his 
successor, the Elector Maximilian I (1597-1651) during the early 
part of his troubled reign. But the Thirty Years War, which 
impoverished every German state, called a halt to this activity. 

A new era in the history of the collection opened in 1726 on 
the accession of the Elector Karl Albrecht, later the Emperor Karl 
VII, who was delighted to display the wealth of his family. He 
transferred a number of precious works from the private apart- 
ments to the show rooms and also commissioned new works of 
suitable opulence, particularly toilet sets, travelling table services 
and ornaments. It was at the command of this Prince that 
Cuvilliés—who had built the Amalienburg pavilion at his 
behest—designed a closet for the collection of royal insignia. 
Unfortunately Karl Albrecht’s successor, the last scion of the 
senior Wittelsbach line, the Elector Max III was forced to deplete 
the treasury in order to repair his faltering finances. 

With the succession of the Elector Karl Theodore, who reigned 
from 1777 to 1799, the Palatine branch of the Wittelsbach began 
to rule in Bavaria. It was during this period that the treasures of 
Heidelberg, Dusseldorf and Mannheim, which included objects 
of such importance as the English Queen’s crown (No. 4) and the 
covered dish designed by Holbein (14) were added to the Munich 
Schatzkammer. Further additions were made in 1803 when the 
Bavarian Cathedral Colleges and Monasteries were secularized 
and their treasures sent to Munich. Many of the earliest and most 
beautiful objects in the collection derive from this source, 
notably the miniature ciborium (No. 1), the crown of Queen 
Kunigunde (No. 2), the eleventh-century reliquary of Heinrich 
Il and the crown of St. Henry. 

Only a few of the many notable objects in this great hoard, one 
of the richest and most fascinating in Europe, can be here repro- 
duced. The whole treasure consists of close on a thousand items, 
nearly all of which are worthy of study for their historical 
associations, their brilliant craftsmanship, or their beauty. The 
notes which follow are based on the excellent catalogue of the 
Schatzkammer der Residenz Miinchen by Dr. Hans Thoma (1958). 
Like Maximilian Misson we hope that the reader will not blame 
us for endeavouring to display some of the ‘Rarities of this 
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1. Miniature ciborium, probably made at 
Rheims c. 890. Embossed gold plates, gold 
wire, precious and semi-precious stones, 
pearls and oak wood, 59 cm. high. The flat 
surfaces are decorated with various symbols— 
the Lamb of God, the Dove and the Hand of 
God—and scenes from the New Testament 
(those visible in the illustration represent 
Christ foretelling the destruction of the 
Temple (left) and the raising of Lazarus 
(right)). As the inscription records, this cib- 
Arnulf von Karnten 


(c. 850-899), probably between 887 when he 


orium was made for 


became King and 896 when he was crowned 
Emperor. Additional ornament was added to 
the border of the arch on the front, probably 
at Ratisbon, in about 1000. The ciborium was 
in the monastery of St. Emmeram at Ratisbon 
until r8tr when it was transferred to the Reiclie 
Kapelle of the Residenz at Munich. It wasadded 
to the Schatzkammier in 1958. 
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2. The crown of Queen Kunigunde, probably made at Lothringen ¢. 1010-20. Gold, gold filigree, rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, semi-precious stones and pearls, 19 cm. diameter. According to an old tradition 
this crown was made for St. Kunigunde, the wife of the Emperor Heinrich II, who died in 1040 and 
was canonized in 1200. Restorations were carried out in 1653 and 1706. The crown was in the Bamberg 
Cathedral Treasury until 1803 when it was transferred to the Schatzkammer at Munich. 


3- Camco of an eagle carved ¢. 1230, set in a snuff-box c. 1720. Gold, silver-gilt and onyx, 9 cm. long. 
This box belonged to Princess Amalie (1701-1756), daughter of the Emperor Joseph I and wife of the 
Elector Karl Albrecht of Bavaria who later became the Emperor Karl VII. The Amalienburg pavilion 
at Nymphenburg was named after her. 


4. The crown of an English queen, French or English work, c. 1370-80. Gold, gold enamel, sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds and pearls, 17 cm. high. The small size of this crown (18 cm. diameter) indicates that 
it was intended for a queen. It formed part of the dowry of Princess Blanche, daughter of Henry IV 
of England, who married Ludwig II, Duke of Bavaria, in 1402. An unsubstantiated tradition has 
claimed that it was originally taken from Bohemia to England by Anne of Bohemia, the consort of 
Richard II. The crown was in the Palatinate treasury until 1782 when it was transferred to Munich. 


5. Ducal sword, made in Franconia, probably at Wurzburg, c. 1460. Silver-gilt, niello, velvet and steel, 
130 cm. long. The coat of arms of the hand-guard is that of the Prince Bishop Johann III von Grum- 
bach, Duke of Franconia from 1455 to 1466. The sword formed part of the Prince Bishop of Wurz- 
burg’s insignia until 1803 when it was added to the Schatzkammer. 


6. The sword of Duke Christoph of Bavaria, probably of German make (Strasburg or Munich) 
c. 1480. Silver, party-gilt, studded with rubies, 130 cm. long. This ceremonial sword belonged to Duke 
Christoph (1449-93), brother of the reigning Duke Albrecht IV of Bavaria, who died on the island of 
Rhodes whilst on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In 1729 it was made part of the insignia of the Order 
of St. George and in 1958 was given to the Schatzkammer by H.S.H. Duke Albrecht of Bavaria. 
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7. Papal rose made in Rome in 1562. Gold 
and sapphires, 82 cm. high. Roses such as 
this were sent by the Popes to outstand- 
ingly virtuous wives of rulers. Pius IV pre- 
sented this rose to the Duchess Anna, wife 
of Albrecht V of Bavaria, in 1 562. Another 
Papal rose in the Schatzkammer was sent 
by Urban VIII to Maria Anna, the second 
wife of Maximilian I. 


8. Rock-crystal cabinet with panels carved 
by Annibale Fontana in Milan, mounted 
at Munich or Augsburg, c. 1560-70. Rock- 
crystal, ebony, enamelled gold, lapis 
lazuli, onyx, rubies, emeralds and pearls, 
62 cm. high. This elaborate casket was 
made for Duke Albrecht V who bought 
the crystal panels from Fontana. The carv- 
ings represent various Old Testament 
scenes (those shown in the illustration are 
Moses receiving the Law, and David 
fighting Goliath) and reveal the strong 
Mannerist influence of the School of 
Fontainebleau. 


9. Detail of No. 8 showing the carving of 
the Sacrifice of Isaac. 


10. Ewer made by the Sarachi brothers at 
Milan, c. 1570-80. Rock-crystal, in an 
enamelled gold mount set with rubies and 
pearls, 47 cm. high. This ewer, which is 
decorated with scenes from the life ot 
Joseph, was acquired by Duke Albrecht V. 


11. Ewer, made in Milan, probably by the 
Sarachi brothers, ¢. 1570-80. Reddish brown 
and gold jasper in a silver-gilt mount set 
with diamonds and pearls. This ewer has 
been attributed to Annibale Fontana, but the 
carving of the stone, especially the lion head, 
suggests that, like No, 10, it is also the work 
of the Sarachi. It was probably acquired by 
Duke Albrecht V. 


12. Statuette of St. George, made in Munich 
ec. 1590. Gold, enamel, silver-gilt, diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, agate and chalcedony, 50 
em. high. Perhaps the most elaborate 
example of the sixteenth-century jeweller’s 
art in the collection, this figure is stylis- 
tically similar to two showy cups by 
Hans Reimer and may have been made by 
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this craftsman’s pupil and son-in-law, Hans Schleich. It has also been attributed to 
Hans Schwanenburg, the official goldsmith to Duke Wilhelm V. Note the Wittels- 
bach arms, lozengy argent and azure, in the centre of the base. 


13. The Radziwil cup, probably made by Hans Karl in Nuremberg c. 1600. Gold, 
partly enamelled, set with rubies, diamonds and emeralds, 12 cm. high. An inscription 
records that this cup belonged to Prince Johann von Radziwil. It was recorded in the 
inventory of the Mannheim treasury in 1733 but passed to Munich in the late 
eighteenth century. 


14. Covered dish of rock-crystal, with a late mediaeval bowl and a cover made to the 
design of Hans Holbein the Younger in about 1540. Rock-crystal, gold, enamel, 
rubies, emeralds and pearls, 16 cm. high. As Mr. J. F. Hayward has recently shown 
this magnificent example of Renaissance goldsmith’s work was in the English jews 
house from 1547 until 1649. In the mid-seventeenth century it is known to have been 
in Amsterdam and thence passed to the treasury of the Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf. 
In 1711 it figured in the Dusseldorf inventory of treasure, and in 1802 was transferred 
to the Schatzkammer at Munich. Apart from the Royal Gold Cup in the British 
Museum, this is the only object which has survived from the great treasure amassed by 
the Tudors. It is also one of the very few surviving examples of goldsmith’s work that 
can securely be ascribed to Holbein’s design. 
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15. The portable altar of Albrecht V of B 


avaria, made at Augs- 
burg or Munich, 1§60-70. Ebor 


1y, gold and enamel, 63 cm, high. 
When open, as in the photograph, the altar reveals a central 
group of the Resurrection, and statuettes of Faith, Transitoriness, 
St. Albert (the Duke’s patron) and St. Anne (the Duchess’s 


patron). The predella is painted in enamel with three sce 
Adam and Eve. 


nes of 


16. Portable altar, probably made at Augsburg, c. 
Ebony, gold, enamel 


The central gro 


1580-90, 
» precious stones and pearls, 44 cm. high. 
up represents the Flagellation of Christ, but the 
little figures are almost lost in the 
Pagan and Christian. Individu 
remarkable virtuosity 
females (tw 


welter of mannerist motifs, 
al figures reveal the goldsmith’s 
and some, notably the three attenuated 
0 of whom seem to Tepresent Diana) perched on the 


top of the little temple, have great elegance, But as a whole, the 
design can hardly be regarded as a success. 
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17. Ornamental ewer made by Wenzel Jamnitzer in Nuremberg c. 1570. Nautilus shell set in 
a mount of silver-gilt and partly enamelled, 32-5 cm. high. Wenzel Jamnitzer (1508-85), 
who was perhaps the most outstanding German goldsmith of his time, particularly favoured 
the decorative use of snakes and insects which he modelled with a disturbingly life-like 
precision. This piece bears his maker’s mark. It was probably acquired by Duke Albrecht V. 


18. Jewel casket, made in Nuremberg by Wenzel Jamnitzer, c. 1560. Silver-gilt, diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds and heliotropes, 24*5 cm. high. The casket is decorated with allegorical 
statuettes of Oj wlentia and Custodia and with reliefs of the Labours of Hercules. Although the 
piece is signed with Wenzel Jamnitzer’s mark, his son Hans may have executed it. 


19. Brooch, made at Augsburg by Hans Georg Beuerl in 1603. Gold, enamelled and set with 
diamonds and pearls, 17+ § cm. high. The brooch is dated 1603 and the Augsburg goldsmith, 
H. G. Beuerl, was paid for it in 1610. A portrait dated 1623, in the Bayerisches National- 
museum, shows the Duchess Elizabeth, wife of Maximilian I, wearing it. 


20. The crown of the King of Bavaria, made in Paris by Martin-Guillaume Biennais in 1806. 
Gold, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and pearls, 23-3 cm. high. Part of the set of 
crown jewels, consisting of two crowns, an orb, sceptre, sword and seal, made for Maxi- 
milian the first King of Bavaria. 
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21. Pendant of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
made in Munich by Johann Staff in 1765. Brilliants 
(clear and rose coloured), gold and silver-gilt, 
17 cm. high. The pendant is made in two pieces 
so that the Fleece can be detached from the upper 
part and work alone on semi-official occasions. 
The order of the Golden Fleece, founded by 
Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1429, became the 
Hapsburg family order of knighthood in 1700. 


22. Cross of the Order of St. George, German, 
c. 1760. Diamonds, rubies, and pdte de verre, 
12°8 cm. high. The medallion of the order is in 
the centre. The letters I V P F between the arms 
of the cross stand for Justus ut palma florebit, the 
motto of the order. 


23. Star of the Order of St. George, German, c. 1760. Brilliants, rubies, silver-gilt and enamel, 12+7 cm. high. 
The Order of St. George was founded by Geoffrey de Bouillon in the eleventh century, revived by the Emperor 
Maximilian I in 1494, and finally re-established by the Elector Karl Albrecht in 1729. 


24. The Palatinate sword. The blade dates from the fifteenth century but the hilt and sheath were made at 
Augsburg by Abraham Drentwett in 1653. Silver, gilt and enamelled, 96-5 cm. long. This ceremonial sword 
was made for Karl I Ludwig of the Palatinate who reigned from 1632 to 1680. Known as the Huberti Schwert, it 
became part of the insignia of the Order of St. Hubert in 1745. 


25. Ceremonial chain, made at Munich, probably by Hans Mielich c. 1565. Gold, enamel, pearls and imitation 
emeralds, 111 cm. long. This ceremonial necklace first appears in the 1565 Inventory of Duke Albrecht’s 
Treasury. In the nineteenth century it was worn by the King of Bavaria as Grand Master of the Order of St. 


George. 
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The Bookplates of Rex Whistler 


T HE idea of the bookplate attracted my brother Rex at a 
fairly early age, when he was a student at the Slade. Offering 
as it did so much scope for intricate drawing, for fancy, wit and 
ingenuity, it would naturally appeal to him, and besides the idea 
seemed romantic in itself at that age, this pasting of the decorative 
slip into the well-bound or at least well-treasured book, the new 
acquisition. It suggested the ruminative silence of the great 
library. After a not very studious boyhood, in which drawing 
absorbed almost all his leisure, he had become a great reader, and 
a discriminating one, and was rapidly building up his own 
collection of books on art and architecture, together with poetry, 
history and belles lettres. 

It might be expected, then, that he would provide his own 
bookplate; and he designed it in May 1925, when he was close on 
twenty. The same year, he was asked to provide one (No. 1) for 
Ronald Fuller, his friend from Haileybury days, then at Merton. 
‘And with his spontaneous generosity he did, almost at once, 
Ronald Fuller recalls. My brother wrote: 

I send a design for a bookplate which you said you wanted 
(in a recent letter). I’m afraid the lines may be rather too fine 
for reproduction, should you wish to do so. Behind the 
‘Death’ with sword and scales of Justice in the centre, is a faun 
(on left) and a species of Medusa (on right). I explain this so 
that you may not think the middle figure has 3 heads. 

Mr. Fuller says that the design had not been discussed, but Rex 
‘knew I wouldn’t be happy unless there was a skeleton some- 
where . . . I think the only idea he wanted to convey was the 
sinister, which he knew would please me’. The sinister pleased my 
brother too, more especially in these early years. As for the 
design, it is not much better than the work he had been doing at 
Haileybury, and one is surprised to reflect that he was twenty 
when he drew it. So was he, in due course. But it was not until 
three years later that he set eyes on a printed example, and three 
years cover much growth in a youthful talent. 

I almost vomitted when I saw the bookplate and I can’t 
believe that I could have done anything quite so disgusting— 
and not so very long ago either ! 

I do implore you not to spoil any of your books by sticking 
that into them. I must certainly do you another one—if you 
will burn that old abortion. 

He pointed out every fault when they met: ‘All that cross- 
hatching . . . absolutely meaningless !’ 

His own bookplate (No. 2) is better drawn, yet cannot be 
later by more than two or three months, and may even be 
earlier. On the other hand it is duller: a curiously rigid design, 
from the years when he had not fully developed his first manner. 
It was drawn in the house of Edith Olivier, a new friend, during 
the first week-end he spent with her. In her journal for 31st May 
1925, she records that her other guests, who had to leave on 
Sunday morning, found it ‘hard to tear themselves away from 
watching Rex making himself a bookplate. His speed is miracu- 
lous, such exquisite fine work, such free design, such spirit and 
engouement’. But this plate, too, would earn his contempt; and 
it was not long before he ceased to stick it into his books. 

He made seventeen bookplates in all, which were used. A list 
will be found at the end of this article. If there are others, 
unknown to me, I should be grateful to hear of them, so that a 
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complete list may be included in my forthcoming Life of my 
brother, and in the catalogue raisonné of his work. 

Fourteen of the seventeen are works of maturity, calling for no 
regrets on his part. If some are quite trifling, others are among the 
most charming and permanent of his inventions on the miniature 
scale. The first (No. 3) was for Sir Osbert Sitwell in 1928. For 
some reason Rex did not afterwards approve of it, probably 
because the figure of Sir Osbert, throned, pen in hand, above a 
spiral staircase that leads from nowhere to nowhere, is entirely in 
my brother’s earlier, more self-consciously whimsical manner, 
about which he became a little shy. But the drawing is as delicate 
and spirited as the illustrations to Gulliver's Travels of about the 
same period, and the whole rococo ‘construction’ is at the same 
time feasible and improbable. He also designed a bookplate for 
Sir Osbert’s father, Sir George Sitwell, but this was never 
used. 

One plate was a wedding present to the Duchess of West- 
minster (No. 4) from the late Mr. Victor Cazalet. Rococo in 
feeling, if not in fact, this drawing recalls the Gulliver even more 
strongly, inasmuch as the view of a carriage and pair in front 
of St. James’s Palace—but it might be Belfaborac, the Palace of 
the Emperor of Lilliput—is circled by a riotous and dominant 
frame that yet only serves to throw the picture into relief. 

Two of the bookplates were unexpected presents. Mr. 
Kenneth Rae’s (No. 5) was brought in with some ski-ing equip- 
ment borrowed by my brother, then just back from a holiday in 
Switzerland. Being asked, Why a skull? Was death so imminent? 
he replied simply that he liked skulls. What he liked of course 
was the slight chill they threw on sensuous beauty, and the 
suggestion of a seventeenth-century memento mori. 

One day in the Summer of 1939 my brother forgot all about 
a dinner-party given by Mrs. Pleydell Bouverie, and was 
rebuked. A day or so later she received a watercolour with this 
message upon it: ‘From Rex, to ingratiate himself (if still pos- 
sible)’. It is a lovely little jeu d’esprit (No. 14) in green and blue, 
with notes of yellow in Cupid’s hair and quiver: more like a page 
from Blake's Songs of Innocence than anything else, the sentiment 
different from Blake’s, but as tender, and with its own touch of 
poetry. I dare say it was polished off in less than an hour. It is the 
only one of his bookplates to be done in colour. Probably it 
occurred to him that it might be put to that use, but I doubt ifhe 
would ever have used the brush alone for a commissioned book- 
plate, so strong is the tradition of the intricate drawing or 
engraving. One wonders if an empty place at table has often 
proved so worthwhile to the slighted hostess. 

There is a touch of poetry again, to my way of thinking, in that 
window-sill (No. 9) for Dame Adelaide Livingstone, with its 
objects fiery and peaceful, its smoking urn and its books, its posy 
and horn, backed by an ancient seascape. 

The design for Lady Diana Duff Cooper (No. 6) incorporates 
symbols proposed by herself, in addition to the apt, inevitable 
bust. 

Here is the bookplate done at last. I do hope it is fairly near to 
what you wanted me to do, and please tell me anything that I 
can alter to improve it. . 

[ hope the bust of you isn’t too libellous—it looks very 
haughty but I think busts should look rather haughty don’t you? 
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The fee he proposed was £20. 

I feel that’s disgracefully expensive, but my excuse is that I am 
rather poor and that I have received that sum for a bookplate 
before—though that is really no excuse for overcharging a 
second time. 

He would become more matter-of-fact about his price, but he 
never increased it much. At the time of his last bookplate in r94r, 
he observed that he had ‘almost always asked twenty or twenty- 
five —‘not that I have done many’. I don’t suppose he remem- 
bered them all. He kept no list of this kind of work, or indeed of 
any other. 

The design (No. 8) for Mr. and Mrs. Henry McLaren (Lord 
ind Lady Aberconway) was another arrived at by consultation, 
und is even more compact of personal emblems than Lady 
Diana’s. There are musical instruments and books, busts with “C’ 
and ‘H’ on their plinths, and a cupid who draws the curtain aside 
‘o reveal a glimmer of a garden, where nymphs and plunging 
ea-horses encircle King Neptune in his fountain. 

In sending (No. 10), Mr. Lawrence’s cricketing bookplate, 
Rex wrote, 

Please tell me of any little addition, subtraction or alteration 
that you think would improve it—more fielders, longer eye- 
lashes for Minerva—anything. 

I’m afraid I’ve not done justice to your house, but it was so 
difficult on this very tiny scale. I return the photograph. 
Requested alterations included the batsman’s left leg to be 

orward instead of his right, and the bat to be held lower down. 

And I have added another fieldsman where you put your 
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dot but he looks rather odd, I’m afraid, as a leaf had to be 

obliterated to find room for him, which left the surface bad. 

The letters “C.V.L.” on one plate (No. 12) are the initials of 
Miss Valencia Lancaster. The Book Society’s plate (No. 13) was 
reproduced on the cover of their Christmas number in 1936. 

Many will be surprised to read what my brother wrote about 
methods of reproduction, when sending Mr. Lawrence his 
design. ‘Do you know how to get it reproduced? I don’t, but I 
could find out if you want me to.’ He elaborated on this when 
discussing the bookplate (No. 16) with Mr. Willoughby Norman, 
drawn in an army billet in the Spring of ro4r. 

About the reproduction of the bookplate, I rather feel that as 
it is done in soft gradations of tone and not in line only, that a 
line engraved plate might alter the effect considerably though of 
course nothing prints so beautifully as a finely done copper 
engraving, does it? So you might get a skilful engraver and 
keep the effect of the brush work quite satisfactorily. 

But the photogravure process makes a very exact reproduc- 
tion and if done by a good firm can be extremely close to the 
original. It lacks something that a hand engraved reproduction 
has, but on the other hand it is naturally a much more precise 
facsimile, and the man who makes the engraved copy may of 
course depart considerably from the original if he is not 
extremely practised in such work. 

I wish I knew more about reproduction processes, and could 
be of more use, but I am afraid I really am not very much up 


in them. 
He then recommends Messrs. Findon Brown as having made 
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‘a very, very good reproduction (photogravure, I think)’ of his 
programme design for a Command Performance at Covent 
Garden. And he concludes— 

I long to see a reproduction wherever you do get it done as 

I think it is the best one I have done so far. 

My brother had already seen four of his bookplates engraved— 
at least, I suppose that he had been shown the results. Two dis- 
tinguished and skilful engravers had been employed, yet the 
method must be regretted. The lovely quality of copper en- 
eraving is bought at too high a price. Much of the spirited 
liveliness of the original, so apparent in every stroke of my 
brother’s pen, disappeared when the whole design was laboriously 
copied by another hand in another medium. For evidence, we 
need only look at the cherubs (No. 4) in the Duchess of West- 
minster’s plate, at the smoke (No. 15) in Mrs. Tritton’s, and at 
the foliage (No. 16) in Mr. Norman’s. It is curious that my 
brother trae consider a wash drawing, in all its softness, suitable 
for someone else to engrave today, when direct reproduction can 
be, as he said, so good. It is curious that he should never have 
bothered, in peace-time, to be ‘up’ in the various techniques. One 
can only say that technical knowledge never came easy to him, 
when it was outside his immediate needs. Also he did not attach 
much importance to bookplates. On the other hand, I have seen 
him take the minutest care in examining and correcting the proofs 
of his illustrations for a book. 

It remains to be said that my brother designed a great many 
bookplates that could not properly be added to this list, being 
drawn on the fly-leaves of actual books for the pleasure of his 
friends, and not intended for reproduction. He would often do 
this when making a present of a book. Some of them are as 
elaborate and delightful as any of those here illustrated. 


Bookplate No. t7 has come to light while this article was in the press. 
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‘he Bookplates 


. ‘Merton College, Oxford, Ex Libris, RONALD FULLER’. ‘R. J. W 


(cipher) 1925’. 53 * 3% in. Line block. 


. ‘REX J. WHISTLER’. No sig. and no date, but executed 3 1st May 


1925; 44 x 3} in. Half-tone. 


. ‘OSBERT SITWELL’, ‘Rex Whistler 1928’; 44 x 2% in. Collotype 
. ‘LOELIA WESTMINSTER, Ex Libris’. No sig. and undated, bu 


executed in 1930; 3} x 2% in. Engraved by Robert Osmund. 


24 in. Collotype 


- ‘DIANA DUFF COOPER’. No sig. and undated, but executed it 


August 1931; 53 x 3£in., 3£ x 22in. Engraved by Robert Osmund 


< 22 in. Line. 


. ‘CHRISTABEL AND HENRY McLAREN’. ‘Rex Whistler 1932’ 


48 X 3% in., 34 x 24 in. Collotype. 


- ADELAIDE LIVINGSTONE’. ‘Rex Whistler 1933’; 44 3 in 


Collotype. 


“TERENCE PATRICK LAWRENCE’. ‘Rex Whistler 1934; 4% x 
3? in. Collotype. 


. ‘VICTOR ROTHSCHILD’. No sig. and undated but c. 1935; 44 x 


3§ in., 3} X 3 in, 3 x 22 in. Engraved by Robert Osmund. 


< 2} in. Collotype. 


. ‘THE BOOK SOCIETY’. ‘Rex Whistler’. Undated but probably 


1936; 3g x 24 in. Halftone. 


. AUDREY PLEYDELL BOUVERIE’. No sig. and undated, bu 


1939; 5+ x 32% in. Litho in colour. 


“ELSIE TRITTON Godmersham Park’. ‘Rex Whistler 1940’; 4k x 
3% in. Engraved by G. T. Friend. 


“WILLOUGHBY NORMAN’. ‘Rex Whistler 1941’: 42 > 1 
ees 941°; 48 x 32 in 
Engraved by G. T. Friend. iia 


‘ETHEL MACARTNEY-FILGATE’. No sig. and undated, bu 
1936; 52 x 4 in. Line block. 


Ruskin on English Contemporary Artists 


Me DERN PAINTERS, which Ruskin began to write 
in 1842, is the second great classic of English art criticism, 
Reynolds’ Discourses being the first (for earlier ventures, such as 
the treatises of Richardson and Hogarth, are too narrow in scope 
tocompete), and within its own special terms of reference Ruskin’s 
prodigous ‘essay’, in five volumes, has had no parallel before or 
since. Nor is it conceivable that anyone hereafter will glean in the 
field where Ruskin has reaped. By scholars and critics Modern 
Painters is now apt to be taken largely on trust: and that is not 
surprising, for at inordinate length and with innumerable 
eloquent digressions and exhortations it develops an aesthetic 
theory which has long ceased to command any widespread 
assent. The theory is summarised in positive terms at the outset. 
‘If we say “‘that the greatest picture is that which conveys to the 
mind of the spectator the greatest number of the greatest ideas’, 
we have a definition which will include as subject of comparison 
every pleasure which art is capable of conveying.’ Or again, it is 
laid down as ‘a plain truth’, and in refutation of Reynolds (who 
being brought into the dock is promptly condemned), that ‘the 
difference between great and mean art lies not in definable 
methods of handling or styles of representation or choice of 
subjects, but wholly in the nobleness of the end to which the 
effort of the painter is addressed’. Ruskin was only twenty-four 
when the first volume was published in 1843, and it all seemed as 
simple as that to the ‘Graduate of Oxford’ in the confidence and 
enthusiasm of his youth. 

The primary purpose of Modern Painters is unequivocally 
stated in the sub-title (later suppressed). It was to prove from the 
works of modern artists, especially from those of Turner, “Their 
superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient 
masters by examples of the True, the Beautiful and the Intel- 
lectual’. And the secondary aim—if an aim so insistently pro- 
claimed may be called secondary—was to glorify and celebrate 
the genius of Turner (which in fact had been by no means over- 
looked, though on the whole grossly underestimated), and to 
establish his pre-eminence, or rather, his unapproachable great- 
ness, all his fellow artists, living or dead, being seated below 
‘the solitary throne’. 

Ruskin at this time had no doubt whatever that the true 
purpose of art was to lay open noble truths and arouse noble 
emotions, reveal God in his creation, ‘kindle and purify the very 
souls of men’. Because of its lofty moral purpose, it was the 
highest of all human activities. Being so persuaded, he asserts 
‘with sorrow, that all hitherto done in landscape by those 
commonly conceived its masters, has never prompted one holy 
thought in the minds of nations. It has begun and ended in 
exhibiting the dexterities of individuals and conventionalities 
of systems’. 

So much for the bad old times: Turner’s example afforded 
hopes of a reformation. But as the power, sublimity and beauty 
of his works had been totally ignored, and he was constantly 
accused of a want of truth, Ruskin undertook to prove by ‘a 
thorough investigation of natural facts that Turner is like nature 
and presents more of nature than any man who has ever lived’. 


BY RALPH EDWARDS 


Therefore, he was ‘the only perfect landscape painter whom 
the world has ever seen’. This claim is supported by an exhaustive 
consideration of the component branches of landscape—sky, 
earth, water—rocks and vegetation—rising as the author warms 
to his theme to crescendos of impassioned eloquence; and 
advancing from the startling assertion that Turner is ‘above 
other men in his knowledge of Truth’ to the unhesitating con- 
clusion that he is ‘the greatest painter of all time: a man with 
whose supremacy of power no intellect of past ages can be put in 
comparison for a moment’. We should remember that when this 
and the other pontifical judgments in which the first volume of 
Modern Painters abounds was delivered, though Ruskin claimed 
familiarity “with every important work of art from Antwerp to 
Naples’, he had but lately discovered Italian art (he was in Venice 
for the first time in 1841), while he knew very little of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools, of which he writes in contemptuous 
terms. 

If Turner’s claims to supremacy were to be fully established, 
clearly some disparagement of earlier painters would be involved. 
An artist might have been great in ‘history’ and yet failed in 
landscape, while others had won fame as landscape painters who 
were not great at all—Titian and even Tintoret (of whom Ruskin 
was ‘the discoverer and supreme interpreter’) fell far short of 
perfection; Claude has committed ‘palpable and atrocious 
errors’; Cuyp’s foregrounds are ‘childishly incompetent’; 
Poussin is ‘heartless and profitless’; the landscapes of Gaspar ‘are 
full of the most degraded mannerism’; Salvator, so dear to the 
eighteenth century, is dismissed as worthless. 

As for the general theory of ideal landscape on which these 
and many other estimates of ‘ancient’ and modern artists were 
based, it involved (if to follow its application is by no means 
easy) ‘an entire transcript of the whole system of nature’, the 
most scrupulous finishing or realisation’, that is ‘the unencum- 
bered rendering of the specific characters of the given object, 
be it man, beast, or flower’; and, above all, charging every inc 
of the picture with thought. This in the baldest outline is the 
theory that supplies the touchstone, but the outline was sub- 
sequently filled in (Modern Painters was not to be completed 
until sixteen years later) with lengthy demonstrations, qualifica- 
tions, philosophic and ethical disquisitions, even positive con- 
tradictions; for Ruskin was never in the least reluctant to con- 
tradict himself#. It is indeed often hard to determine, just what 
it was he believed about the meaning of art, or how much 
allowance we must be prepared to make for wilful exaggeration; 
as when we are told that in the best kind of topographical land- 
scape the artist should be able to say “Yes, I was here on that day 
in July: those were the flowers I found here and that was the 
exact number of rocks. . .’ 

In Ruskin’s opinion, no doubt could ‘be reasonably enter- 
tained as to the utter inutility of all that has been hitherto 
accomplished by the painters of landscape’—that is by the artists 


1 This was inevitable, for of course he changed many of his convictions in the course 
of his work. Important instances are his final estimate of Rubens and recognition of 
the ‘moral power’ of Venetian art (see Preface to Vol. V. 1860). 
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1 Watercolour sketch by David Cox. P. & D. Colnaghi. 


of every school. For the immeasurable advance achieved in his 
own time Turner was mainly but not solely responsible. Others 
of the English school had made memorable contributions: the 
French are contemptible and neither Corot, Delacroix nor Millet 
thought worthy of mention’. 

We may now turn to glance at some of the judgments passed 
by Ruskin on his contemporaries, confining the consideration of 
them to Modern Painters, which affords more than sufficient 
examples: for this purpose ignoring his ‘Notes’ on the pictures at 
the Royal Academy and the Society of Painters in Water 
Colour—for the most part ephemeral journalism—contributed 
between 1855 and 1859, and once again in 1875. 

Some of these judgments must appear positively staggering to 
current sensibility and what we regard as sophisticated taste. 
Artists now almost forgotten save by specialists in the period 
are exalted to the first rank; others living or lately dead— 
Constable most notably—are upbraided, severely censured or 
bidden under the author’s guidance to mend their ways. These 
verdicts, one suspects, were in several cases far from impartial, 
the author being predisposed to take a favourable view of those 
painters with whom he had been on intimate terms—particularly 
with Prout, David Roberts, Mulready and Clarkson Stansfield, a 
quartette favoured with invitations to his birthday feasts. A few 


* Even after Ruskin’s knowledge and experience had been immeasurably enlarged. 
he could assert in hts Slade lectures, The Art of England, 1887, that ‘the only con- 
tinental landscape work of any sterling merit with which I am acquainted, consists 
in the old-fashioned drawings, made fifty years ago to meet the demand of the 
first influx of British travellers into Switzerland after the fall of Napoleon’. 


of the more singular of these pronouncements may be selectec 
from appraisals which are scattered through the five volumes 0 
Modern Painters and, if brought together, would run to formid. 
able length. And we must perforce pass over the lengthy criticism 
of skies, water, hills, foregrounds and much else, giving prefer. 
ence to general evaluations of a painter's achievement and assess: 
ments of his comparative rank. 

In the Appendix to Volume III Ruskin observes that the readei 
might ‘perhaps suspect me of ill-will towards Constable, owing 
to my continually introducing him for depreciatory compari 
son’; and of course the comparison is with the superlative 
excellence of Turner. On the score of the principal tree it 
The Lock, Constable is written off as ‘an uninventive persor 
dashing about idly with a brush, instead of drawing determin- 
ately with a pen’, and his attempt in this way is ‘wholly bar, 
barous’. He had never shown any sign of ‘being able to draw’. 
and, owing to this failure, he could not paint ‘even the most 
necessary details’ efficiently. His works are ‘also eminently 
wanting both in rest and refinement’, and though the feeling 
that inspired them was worthy of respect, Ruskin was com- 
pelled ‘to do hard justice upon him’ because Leslie has ‘suffered 
his personal regard for Constable so far to prevail over his 
judgment as to bring him forward as a great artist . . . He was 
‘unteachable’, and there was ‘a want of veneration in the way he 
approaches nature herself’—surely the most fantastic of all 
charges to bring against Constable. This is the most notable 
instance of the ‘scurrile expression’ employed by the author of 
Modern Painters at the expense of his contemporaries (though 
Constable had then been dead for nearly twenty years): and 
indeed there was no other of comparable stature whom he could 
treat with what he refers to elsewhere as ‘remorseless con- 
tumely’.* 

If Constable was a minor painter, who were the artists of the 
modern English school, besides the unapproachable Turner, 
responsible for the enormous advance ‘in the art of Landscape 
painting’, and in this field superior ‘to all the Ancient Masters’, 
as Ruskin had set out to prove? Prominent among them were 
Prout, Cox, Copley Fielding, James Duffield Harding, Clarkson, 
Stansfield, William Hunt, J. F. Robson and De Wint.‘ 

After the lapse of a century and time’s drastic re-assessment 
this must appear a very peculiar list. That Ruskin regarded their 
pre-eminence as beyond doubt is an inescapable inference from 
the praises bestowed on particular pictures and on the general 
achievement of the artists concerned; mixed as it is with exhorta- 
tions to do better, and with laments that they have so far failed 
to do what the author could fully approve. 

Of all the extravagant praises, in which Modern Painters 
abounds—and their extravagance is only eclipsed by the denigra- 
tions—perhaps the most extravagant must seem those lavished on 
‘that very great man’, Samuel Prout. With his ‘broken line’ he 
reduced the architectural picturesque to a clever formula, 
exploited in innumerable views of French and German crumbl- 
ing, heavily carved Gothic facades with stiff little figures, 
grouped in the foregrounds; and we are assured that none, save 
Turner, could place them so well. But those to whom the 
oft-repeated formula is trivial and wearisome must make what 
they can of Ruskin’s dogmaticassertion that ‘there is no stone draw- 
ing, no vitality of architecture like Prout’s’, and that a piece of 
dead wall in a drawing by him has the same ‘refreshing quality’ 
as masonry by Leonardo, a quality ‘manifest in all great masters’. 


* In his Preface to The English School of Painting. Ernest Chesneau, 1885. 
* Ruskin’s original intention was to call the book Turner and the Ancients, making 
no references to other modern painters. 


2. ‘Rocky Woodland Stream’, watercolour. J. D. 
Harding, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


3. ‘Culver Cliff’, watercolour. Copley Fielding, 
Thos. Agnew. 


4. ‘Ship at Entrance to Harbour’, oil. Clarkson 
Stansfield, Leggatt Bros. 
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This will strike many as really too much, and calculated to impair 
all confidence in the youthful mentor, who in this context has 
just described the mannerism of Canaletto as ‘the most degraded 
in the whole range of art’. 

There are other candidates for the unfading bays and prominent 
among them Clarkson Stansfield; though he by no means comes 
off scatheless and there are a lot of admonitions in Ruskin’s 
hortatory vein, still he is ‘the leader of the English Realists’—in 
his clouds, incontestably superior ‘to the conventional and narrow 
conceptions of the ancients’, while they cannot compete at all 
with his rock formations, and ‘in the rendering of these it is 
impossible to go beyond him’. An artist might complacently put 
up with a few rebukes for shortcomings when a wide public 
was assured that one of his works ‘presents us with as much con- 
centrated knowledge of sea and sky, as, diluted, would have lasted 
any one of the old masters his life.’ 

Now Stansfield, for all his undeniable accomplishment, is sunk 
in the trough with mid-Victorian painters of the second grade. 
A prolific producer of marine subjects and landscapes, his oils 
have the scenic quality to be expected of one who had worked 
for years as a painter at Drury Lane, with a heartless, metallic 
competence; and, though ably designed, are overladen with 
‘picturesque’ elements. Many of the drawings are tastefully 
coloured, but lacking in atmosphere and unmistakably by the 
same insensitive hand as the oils. 

The observations on David Cox and De Wint are not such as 
provoke emphatic dissent, though Cox’s patrons are taken to 
task for neglecting his exhibition pictures ‘ideal in the best sense’ 
and picking up the hasty sketches “done in a quarter of an hour’— 
a preference which today seems fully justifiable. But if the more 
fervent eulogies of James Duffield Harding and Copley Fielding 
are toned down, and the set pieces celebrating them omitted 
altogether after the first two editions,* they now seem singularly 
imperceptive choices for two of the highest positions, after the 
occupant of ‘the solitary throne’ among contemporary water- 
colour painters: and it is for such positions that Ruskin con- 
fidently singles them out. Though the expostulatory manner of 
the schoolmaster to the pupil is very marked in the references to 
Fielding (the author’s senior by upwards of thirty years), it must 
have been some consolation to him to know that at one period 
anyway in Ruskin’s life he had “derived more intense and healthy 
pleasure from the works of this painter than of any other what- 
soever ; and that, among other memorable achievements, he had 
‘produced some of the most perfect and faultless passages of mists 
and rain-cloud which art has ever seen’. He still has admirers and 
must at least be allowed to have been more versatile than Prout in 
that he devised, not one only, but several formulae for the treat- 
ment of picturesque landscape, both in watercolour and oils. 

Praise and blame are fairly evenly distributed in the many 
references to J. D. Harding, the author’s drawing master, with 
whom he travelled and drew in Italy in 1845-6. Nor did this 
association prejudice him unduly in Harding’s favour; for he was 
found to be ‘by no means modest as to his own powers’. But 
surely he had some excuse if Ruskin was right in holding that he 
was ‘after Turner, the greatest master of foliage in Europe’, and 
that his broken, sharp-edged rocks and ‘wild pieces of torrent 
shore’ were, again, with the inevitable exception, ‘the finest things 
in English foreground art’. Harding’s name is now familiar only 
to students of watercolours of a time when that art was far 
advanced in the decline. An assiduous teacher and prolific 
producer of his own and other men’s work in lithography, he 


2 Lecture VI in The Art of England was nominally devoted to Robson and Fielding, 
so faithful was Ruskin to his early favourites. 
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5. ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown’, oil. William Mulready, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


has been charged with ‘an attempt to reduce to a system the 
principles of landscape composition’.* A representative drawing 
by him (No. 2) admirably illustrates the competent convention 
for foliage which won such a panegyric from Ruskin. 

It were profitless, did space permit, to run over the names of 
all those seated by the author of Modern Painters beneath ‘the 
solitary throne’ in this long-neglected pantheon. With much else 
in Ruskin’s criticisms of the artists active in the mid-century, we 
may pass over the reasons which led him to conclude that 
William Hunt, who won the soubriquet of “Bird’s Nest Hunt’, if 
‘excluded from the first-rank of artists, yet was capable of very 
grand ideality of treatment’ of the most commonplace still life, 
while none of his rivals was gifted with ‘so keen an eye for truth, 
or with power so universal’. 

And since these brief selections from Ruskin’s criticisms of 
contemporary artists have, with the glaring exception of the 
denigration of Constable, been concerned with general apprecia- 
tions, we may end with two tributes to single pictures couched 
in terms which might seem more appropriate to works by the 
‘five great painters—Turner, Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli and 
Carpaccio, hitherto ‘despised’, whose ‘excellency and supremacy’ 
it was Ruskin’s boast that he had discerned and taught. 

When we recall Mulready’s lovely little picture The Sonnet 
and, on a rather lower plane of design and imagination, his 


® Early English Water-Colour. C. E. Hughes, 1913, p. 94. 


6. ‘Wurzburg’, watercolour. S. Prout, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Choosing the Wedding Gown (No. 5), it would argue a lack of 
sensibility to grudge him a generous eulogy, but it may well 
excite some surprise to be assured that four dogs from his hand 
(one the spaniel in the “Wedding Gown’) display ‘perhaps the 
most wonderful, because the most dignified, finish in the ex- 
pression of anatomy and covering—of muscle and hide at once, 
and assuredly the most perfect unity of drawing and colour, 
which the entire range of ancient and modern art can exhibit. 
Albert Diirer is indeed the only rival who might be suggested; 
and, though greater far in imagination, and equal in draughts- 
manship, Albert Diirer, was less true and less delicate in hue’. 

Ruskin rendered great and timely services to the Pre-Raphael- 
ites in the early days of the movement and pronounced them, so 
late as 1860 (again ignoring the French) to be the greatest modern 
school in Europe; and among them Holman Hunt was singled 
out for fervent praise. His Light of the World ‘is, I believe the 
most perfect instance of expressional purpose with technical 
power which the world has yet produced’. 

The author took little pride in Modern Painters. In some 
Addenda in the ‘rearranged edition’ of 1883 he denounces the 
second volume as ‘the most affected and weak of all my books 
(written in a moulting time of my life)’. As for the first, in which 
‘the presumption of youth, and the affection of an anonymous 
writer’ are, to quote his own phrase, most conspicuous, he held 
that ‘the false and exaggerated bias of the whole book in favour 


watercolour. 


Missive’, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


7. ‘Love’s W. H. Hunt, 


of modern art’ was largely due to the scrupulous leniency with 
which he had dealt with his contemporaries’; though some of 
those who smarted under the lash must have been at a loss to 
detect his scruples. To them Ruskin, with his school-masterly 
exhortations and theories founded upon ‘a whole system of 
ethics’ must have seemed an insufferable young man. But 
precocious genius in every generation is apt to be so regarded by 
its seniors. 

If the intemperate abuse of earlier artists—what the author 
himself calls “scurrile expression’—together with the extravagant 
praise of forgotten mediocrities can scarcely fail to affect our 
estimate of Ruskin’s critical powers, we should do well to reflect 
that there is no critic, however eminent, from Vasari downwards 
whose verdicts and appraisals have not been called in question or 
contemptuously dismissed after the lapse of a much shorter time 
than the full century which divides us from the completion of 
Modern Painters. Critical standards are essentially mutable—ever 
in a state of flux—and the prediction of one of Ruskin’s bio- 
graphers that ‘in its critical remarks upon painters its appreciations 
will stand’? has scarcely been verified. And the inheritors of 
Ruskin’s réle, who so confidently—though for the most part less 
dictatorially and in a highly specialised vocabulary which Ruskin 
would have abhorred—deal out praise and blame, seeking to 
make and unmake reputations, can we feel confident that they in 
their turn a century hence will not be condemned for what will 
seem then strange incomprehensible aberrations of judgment? 


7 E. T. Cooke in his article in the Dictionary of National Biography. 


There are many Editions of Modern Painters. A very full index of the whole 
work in the ‘Complete Editions’ of 1888 and subsequently is contained in the Sixth 
Volume. The ‘analyses’ or general estimates of the work of individual artists con- 
temporary with Ruskin were omitted by him after the first two Editions. It has not 
seemed necessary to supply references for the quotations. 


‘Three 


Rorstrand 
Painters 


BY R.J. CHARLES Oe 


1. Dish painted in high-temperature blue with 
the arms of Fersen, and signed by Anders 
Fahlstr6m (see fig. 4a). Dated 1739. Diam. 
34°5 cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 


2. Basket painted in high-temperature blue and 
signed by Anders Fahlstrém. Dated L747. 
L. 27-5 cm. Roérstrand Museum. 


3. Christening-bowl painted in high-tempera- 
ture blue and signed by Anders Fahlstrém. 
Present owner unknown. Photo: National 
Museum, Stockholm. 
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This article deals with three of the leading painters of the old Swedish 


faience factory of Rérstrand, representative wares of which were shown 


in a recent exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum.—Editor. 


ORSTRAND faience of the 1730's and 1740's is most 
frequently decorated with formal painting in styles deriving 
from Delft, Rouen, and other factories specialising in blue-and- 
white wares. Any figure-painting in this period, therefore, has an 
enhanced interest as representing the more advanced ambitions 


of the factory, and the work of its ablest painters. 


A number of Rérstrand painters are known from records, and 
a few of them occasionally signed their names in full on the pieces 
which they decorated. Generally, however, they contented them- 
selves with using an initial or initials, and in the interpretation of 
these a good deal of uncertainty often exists. 

Amongst the Rérstrand painters, Anders Fahlstrém has been 
accorded a prominent position. He was born in 1716, and in 1740, 
on the death of the factory’s technical manager, Johan Georg 
Taglieb, he took over the leadership of the concern. It is clear that 
before this he was employed in the painter’s shop, since in a 
‘hallrattsberattelse’! of 1740 it is stated: ‘In the 2 painting-shops 
painting of all kinds is carried out on the once-fired porcelain 
by 1 Swedish workshop-foreman, Anders Fahlstrém, who after 
his master’s death also took charge of the glazing and the kilns, 
and by 2 other Swedish journeymen, 3 apprentices and 6 boys’. 
Fahlstrdm died in 1760.* 

A number of pieces is known bearing Anders Fahlstrém’s 
full signature, and they may be listed in chronological order as 
follows :4 
1. A tray dated 1738 and painted with angels holding a shield; this was 

surrounded by medallions enclosing biblical texts. This piece was 
removed to Russia by its owner in 1869 (B., p. 60). 

2. A dish (Illustration No. 1) dated 1739 and decorated with the arms of 
the Swedish family of Fersen, one of two now in the National Museum, 
Stockholm. They were made as replacers in a Delft service.* (B., p. 60; 
fig. 4 and p. 96.) 

3. A candlestick in the Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, dated 1745 and 
decorated with simple border patterns (B., fig. 126 and p. 121). 

4. A christening-bowl (Ill. No. 3) decorated with the Baptism of Christ 
and marked ‘Stockholm 21 45. And: Fahlstr6m’ (R.K.A., pp. 60-62). 

5. A fritter-pan in the National Museum, Stockholm, dated 1745 (B., 
fig. 27 and p. 100). 

6. An oval basket (Ill. No. 2) dated 1747 and decorated with fleur-de-lis 
and simple border-patterns. (R.K.A., p. 60.) 


A 


~ 4a. Mark on the dish illustrated in 
Ill. No. 1. 


4b. Mark on the companion dish to 
that illustrated in II]. No. 1. 


7. A beaker in the Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, dated 1748 and decor- 
ated with simple lambrequin borders. It bears the inscription: ‘Denna 
lera ar till prof hitskickad ifran Commercie Radet Ahlstrém’ (B., 
fig. 11 and p. 97). 

Of these seven pieces only two (1 and 4, above) have any 
pretensions beyond the rendering of simple border-designs in 
Rouen and other styles; and one of them has been lost to sight. 
Of the others, however, the dish with the arms of Fersen (No. 2) 
offers a valuable clue to further pieces by this painter. The mark 
on the reverse of it is illustrated in Ill. No. 4 together with the 
mark on the reverse of the companion piece (No. 8). It is reason- 
able to suppose that both pieces were painted by the same artist, 
and it is noticeable how on both the inscription finishes with a 
flourish resembling the Mouse’s tail in Alice in Wonderland. The 
supposition is strengthened by a consideration of the mark 
(Ill. No. 5) on a plate in the National Museum at Stockholm 
(No. 9, Ill. No. 6). The Hakon Angman (or Engman) whose name 
appears in the mark, was ‘porslinsbrannaren’ (or kiln-man) at 
Rérstrand, and is known to have died in 1761 at the age of 70.* 
In this mark the underlining of the date is identical with that on 
the dish with the Fersen arms (Ill. No. 4a), and the ‘A’ of this 
plate and of the second dish with the Fersen arms must both stand 
for ‘Anders’.? From this clue, we may draw up a second list of 
pieces attributable to Anders Fahlstrém: 


1 That is, a report to the ‘hallratt’, a Government board for the control of guild and 
industrial matters. 

2 Arvid Baeckstrém, Rérstrand och dess tillverkningar 1726-1926, Stockholm (1930), 
p. 21: see also ibid, p. 38 (cit. B). Further details concerning Fahlstrom’s life are 
given in the article cited in 4 below. 

SB}, job As) 

4 Six of these pieces were listed by Arvid Baeckstrém, ‘Nagra Keramiska Med- 
delanden . . . If En Dopskal av Anders Fahlstro6m’, Rohsska Konstslojdmuseets 
Arstryck (1953), pp. 60-62 (cit. RKA). Four of them had already been mentioned or 
published in 1930 (Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7). The other two had kindly been brought to my 
notice by the late Herr Knut Almstrém. One piece (No. 3) mentioned by B. in 
1930 was omitted in 1953. 

® See Nationalmusei utstallningskatalog nr. 91, Rérstrand under tre arhundraden 1726- 
1943, by Carl Hernmarck and Bo Gyllensvard, Stockholm (1943), p. 41, No. 3 
(cit. N. M. Kat.). 

6 B., p. 60. There does not seem any reason for supposing that Engman was a 
painter, as does C. Hernmarck, Gammal Svensk Keramik i Nationalmusei Samlingar, 
Stockholm (1951), fig. 8. 

7 It seems not to have been uncommon for the Rérstrand workmen to sign their 
first name only. Of a pair of vases in the National Museum, Stockholm, for 
instance, one is marked ‘Stockholm. JHB (for Johan Hedberg) Ferdinandt’ (B., 
fig. 11, and p. 97) and the other ‘Stockholm. AN. JHB’. Both were painted by the 
same artist, and Ferdinand was the name of the factory’s technical manager for 
some years before 1739: ‘AN’ merely stands for ‘Andreas Nicolai’, Ferdinand’s 
Christian names. These formulae used for marking Rérstrand wares are not 
without significance in what follows. 
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Before proceeding to discuss the remaining, more elaborate 
pieces (Nos. 1 and 4), a preliminary word should be said abou 
the Rorstrand system of marking. Normally there occurs th 
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In A. Baeckstrém’'s admirable book on the Rérstrand factory 
a further group of pieces is attributed to Anders Fahlstrém. The: 
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the letter m written in a particular manne 
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. Mark on the plate illustrated in DIL No. 6. 


6. Plate painted in high 


Fahistr6m. Inscribed “Heli 
‘Holy is the Lord God of 


22 cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 
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Fahlstrém’, and the attribution has probably been made on 

stylistic grounds.'° It seems worth gathering together the pieces 

marked m, however, and considering them afresh. They are as 
follows: 

A. A plate (Ill. No. 8) painted in blue with an amorino knocking down 
with his bow a term, with above it the words ‘Ich weis von Keinem 
Ziel’: the border design consists of diaper broken by six reserves con- 
taining oriental flower- and leaf-sprays (B., fig. 6 and p. 96; Nordiska 
Museet, Stockholm). 

B. A footed bow! (Ill. No. 9) painted in blue with a man and a woman 
sitting on a rock with drinks on a présentoir on the ground in front of 
them. Round the foot runs a border similar to that described above (B., 
fig. 15 and p. 98; N. M., Stockholm)." 

C. A shaped tray (Ill. No. 10) painted in blue with a hunting-scene (B., 
fig. 70 and p. 108; N. M., Stockholm). 

D. A shaped tray on five feet (Ill. No. 11), painted in blue with a lady in 
hunting-costume seated on a rock, while her companion points with 
his hat to a stag drinking at a pool. The tray is dated 1751 (B., fig. 73 
and p. 109; N. M., Stockholm). 

E. An inkstand (Ill. No. 12) painted in a pale swimmy blue of an early 
type with formal designs and, on the back, a figure seated writing 
(N. M., Stockholm). 

F. A plate painted in blue with chinoiseries (B., fig. 42 and p. 103; Nordiska 
Museet, Stockholm). 

G. A vase painted in blue with formal borders (N. M., Stockholm). 

H. A teapot similarly painted (N. M., Stockholm). 

I. A helmet-shaped jug based on a silver model, painted with formal 
borders in blue (B., fig. 30 and pp. too-101; N. M., Stockholm). 

J. A jug witha pewter cover, similarly painted (N. M., Stockholm). 

K. A jar and cover painted in blue with formal designs in the Delft 
manner (Kulturhistoriska Musect, Lund). 

Who, if he is not Anders Fahlstr6m, can the painter m be? 
There is a number of painters’ signs which include the letter m. 
But from amongst them can be ruled out straightaway those 
where the m demonstrably merely stands for the second syllable 
of the surname (e.g., C.W.M. for Carl Westman and J.7.M. for 
for Jonas Taman"). Curiously enough, the only artist at the 
factory whose Christian name begins with an m was seemingly 
Magnus Lundberg, who is apparently recorded in 1741.'!* Two 
artists by the name of Malmberg (Johan and Olof) might have 
signed m. Johan Malmberg, however, was only born in 1724" 


10 cf. B., p. 96 (6), where it 1s suggested that the painter may ‘possibly’ be Fahlstr6m: 
on p. 98 (15) this has been strengthened to ‘certainly by Fahlstrém’, with references 
back to No. 6 and forward to No. 30(pp. 100-101), where it is noted “The signature 
has been interpreted as Tn (Taman), but is more probably an m (Fahlstrém?)’. 
This in turn refers forward to No. 70 (p. 108), where it is observed: ‘Is the painter 
a Fahlstrom (cf. 42)?’ It is perhaps worth noting that Fahlstr6m in his signatures 
forms the ‘m’s both of his own name and of ‘Stockholm’ in the same way. The 
painter signing “m’, however, invariably forms the ‘k’ of Stockholm with an extra 
loop which Fahlstr6m never adds (contrast B., pp. 92, IX; 95, 3; 96, 4; etc. with 
pp- 96, 6; 100, 30; 108, 70; etc.). 

4 On this piece the ‘m’ mark is written below the monogram ‘ANP’, for A. N. 
Ferdinand, the factory manager. The figure-painting on this piece is attributed to 
Ferdinand in Svensk Keramik i Nationalmusei Samlingar, Stockholm (1951), fig. 3. 
There is, however, no evidence that Ferdinand was a painter. See also n. 7. The 
combination of initials on this piece proves that it was painted before 1739, when 
Ferdinand left for Copenhagen. 

2 B., p. 112, No. 85: N. M. Kat., p. 35, No. 80. These identifications are not, of 
course, positive, but seem reasonable. 

18 N. M. Kat., p. 36, Nos. 84, 88, 89. The only pieces in the Exhibition which bore 
the ‘L’ and ‘LB’ marks tentatively attributed to L undberg were dated 1769, about 
1760 and about 1770 respectively, and certainly do not seem to fit his early date. 

14 ibid, p. 35, No. 78. 

15 ibid, p. 37, Nos. 94, 95. 
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17 Since the signature appears in conjunction with that of Ferdinand on the bowl B. 
It is worth noting that apart from ‘m’, the monogram ‘JHB’ of Johan Hedberg is 
the only one that appears more than once in combination with Ferdinand’s initials. 
18 G. H. Strale in his Rérstrand och Marieberg . . ., Stockholm (1870), p. 171, shows 
Max as a German apprentice, and gives his Christian names as Johan Georg. It is 
worth noting that the plate A has a German ins¢ ription, although this may only 
have been copied from the book of Emblems from which the subject is presumably 
drawn. ; 
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and would hardly have been capable of painting, at the age of 15 
or less, the elaborate bowl (B above) which bears Ferdinand’s 
initials as manager, and must therefore have been painted in or 
before 1739. The date of Olof’s birth is apparently not known. 
In the N. M. Catalogue ‘M’ marks, written quite differently from 
the mark under discussion, are tentatively attributed to one or 
other of the brothers,'® and certainly require to be accounted for. 

There is, however, one further artist who might have signed m, 
who seems to have been unaccountably overlooked in the process 
of identifying the painters’ marks at Rérstrand. He is G. J. Max, 
who was cited in a disciplinary case of March 1740, along with 


Johan Hedberg and J. F. Kra(n)tzenberg." If, ex hypothesi, Max 


was in fact the painter m, he would have been already installed 
at Rérstrand in Ferdinand’s time,!? and was probably a German 
or Dane of the same type as Wolff, Ferdinand, Taglieb and 
others.'* If he were indeed a foreigner, it might seem fatal to the 
identification that there is no mention of him in the ‘hallratts- 
berattelse’ for 1740, quoted above. He may have been a Swede or 
become naturalised, and therefore have been one of the ‘two 
other Swedish journeymen’ mentioned in that document, the 
second being Johan Hedberg. Be that as it may (and in all its 
documents the factory tended to lay emphasis on the employ- 
ment and training of native labour, in the best mercantilist 
manner’), there is little doubt that Max was in fact still in the 


11. Tray painted in high-temperature blue, probably by G. J. Max. Marked 
‘Stockh. -°-51. 12 dr.K. (=‘12 daler koppar-mynt’) M’. Dated 1751. L. 48 
cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 


12. Inkstand painted in high-temperature blue, probably by G. J. Max. 
Marked Stockholm” about 1740. Ht. 14 cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 
m 


13. Stove painted in high-temperature blue and signed by G. J. Max. 
Inscribed: ‘A© 1748 Julij G. J. Max Fecit’ (see Ill. No. 14). Dated 1748. 
Ht. 282 cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 


14. Detail of stove illustrated in Ill. No. 13, showing inscription. 


15. Footed bowl painted in high-temperature blue, probably by G. J. 
Max. Unmarked. Diam. 29:8 cm. Kulturen, Lund. 


factory’s employ long after the date of the ‘hallrattsberittelse’. 
This is indicated by the presence of his full signature on a large 
tiled stove dated 1748 in the N. M., Stockholm (ll. Nos. 13 & 14). 
At the time of the N. M. Exhibition (1943) the signature was not 
noted,?" and there can be little doubt that Max did not want it too 
readily observed. It is painted on a blue ground in a blue that is 
almost black (Ill. No. 14). Now this stove—if it is indeed of 
Rorstrand manufacture—is perhaps the most ambitious piece 
painted in blue and white ever made at the factory. It combines 
figures and ornamental motifs in a rich style which betrays 
traces of a transition from the baroque to the rococo." There are, 
moreover, traits of resemblance between the figure-painting on 
this stove and on some of the pieces marked m. Particularly to be 
noted are the profile postures of nearly all the heads in the group 
of pieces; and the rendering of the hounds on the stove and on 
the tray C respectively. Furthermore, the letter m used in the 
signature is markedly like that used on the tray dated 1751 
(D above). If Max was already an experienced artist by 1739, as 
the bow] B shows him to have been, he may by 1751 have been 
approaching the end of his career. His style was far more appro- 
priate to the baroque forms of the 1730's than to the rococo forms 
of the 1750’s and later. Even on the tray dated 1751 (D) his 
handling of the subject—in itself a perfectly rococo theme—begins 
to look a little heavy-handed and out of date.*° 

In considering the work of the painter m, no more than a word 
need be said about the pieces decorated with purely formal 
designs derived from Delft and the German factories (G to K 
above). When set aside in a group and compared with other 
similarly decorated wares of the same period at Rérstrand, they 
stand out on account of the boldness—one might almost call it 
the brutality—of the touch, and for the usually deep tone of the 
blue, presumably caused by the use of a well-loaded brush. 2* 


20 N. M. Kat., No. 71. The signature, however, had clearly been read at the time 
of publication of Nationalmusei Avdelning for Konsthandverk, Vagledning, Upsala 
(1936), Pp. 94. Ses ‘ 

21 A closely similar stove is in the Royal Palace of Drottningholm. 

22 An interesting comparison may be made with a tray dated 1755 in the K. M., 
Lund (KM 35986), also decorated with a hunting-theme, but painted with a 
notably delicate and airy touch (illustrated A.-B. H. Bukowski’s Konsthandel, 
Rorstrands Keramiska Samling (Sale Cat.), Stockholm (1926), IE, No. 54). ; 

23 An exception to this is the inkstand (E), the decorative work on which is painted 
with greater delicacy and has been fired to a much lighter tone of blue. It is possible 
that the restricted scale of the object to be painted inhibited m’s normal style. 
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The figure-painting of this group, however, is well worth 
consideration, for it includes a high percentage of the known 
figure-work on the Rérstrand faience of the 1730's and 1740's. 
It is characterised by a bold touch, analogous with that observ- 
able on the pieces painted with formal designs, and by certain 
tricks of treatment. One of these is the preference for the profile 
view of the face, particularly in the case of the seated figure 
(of. B, C, D, E and the 1748 stove): another is the treatment 
of sky by means of leaving a clear band of white between the 
individual clouds (cf. C and D). The painting of the hounds on C 
and on the 1748 stove has already been compared: a similar com- 
parison may be made between the rendering of the stags on C 
and D.** The treatment of hands, of trees, and of buildings may 
also be noted, and other likenesses amongst the pieces in the group 
may be observed in the close scrutiny of the illustrations here. 

There are one or two figure-decorated Rérstrand pieces of this 
period which are unsigned, but which on grounds of general 
similarity to the group painted by m, may tentatively be ascribed 
to him. The most important is a footed bowl?® in the Kultur- 
historiska Museum at Lund (Ill. No. 15), similar in shape to B 
above and notably akin in the handling of the decoration. This 
is striking in the case of the seated figures: subsidiary parallels may 
be noted in the treatment of the trees, buildings, rocks, ete. 
A second piece which may be relevant in this context is a stove- 
tile representing DECEMBER, in the K. M., Lund. It seems to 
the writer even possible that the famous tray, now in the Hall- 
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16. Covered bowl painted in high-temperature blue and signed by Erik Fahlstr6m (Ill. No. 
18). Dated 1745. Ht. 14 cm. Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 


17. Dish painted in high-temperature blue and signed by Erik Fahlstrom (cf. Ill. No. 18). 
Dated 1746. Diam. 50 cm. H.M. The King of Sweden (Drottningholm Collection). 


18. Mark on the bow] illustrated in Ill. No. 16. 


19. Jug painted in high-temperature blue and signed ‘Fallstr6m’, by Erik Fahlstrom. Dated 
1746. Ht. 17 cm. Rohsska Konstsl6jdmuseum, Goteborg. 


20. Snuff-box painted in grisaille enamel. Marked ‘Stockholm, Fahlstrém,’ and probably 
painted by Anders Fahlstrom. About 1760. L. 9-5 cm. National Museum, Stockholm. 


wylska Samlingen, Stockholm, with the palimpsest signatures of 
Thelot and C. C. Hunger, might, so far as style alone is con- 
cerned, have been painted by m.** The riddle of this curious piece, 
however, will probably never be solved. One can only be deeply 
suspicious of anything to which Hunger put his signature! 

A comparison of this group of pieces with that which can be 
safely attributed to Anders Fahlstrém reveals considerable differ- 
ences. In the first place, it is noticeable that all Fahlstrém’s figural 
themes are religious, whereas m’s are secular in the extreme. 
Partly for this reason, the pieces which can be picked on for com- 
parison are very few. Fahlstrém’s figure-work being | in fact 
limited to the christening-bowl (4, above), the Hikon Angman 
plate (9, above) and the tray (1, above) which has since disappeared, 
the only closely comparable piece by m is the plate with the 
amorino (A, above). There is at first sight a certain resemblance 
between this plate by m and the Hikon Angman plate by Fahl- 
str6m, but on examination the apparent likeness is less striking, 
The Fahlstrém plate is stiff in conception and somewhat flaccid in 
execution, whereas mi’s plate is comparatively free and lively, the 
form of the amorino being strongly modelled with markec 
shadows within a firm outline. The Hikon Angman plate is 
dated 1737, and a change of treatment is observable in the 
christening-bowl, which is dated 1745. Here the outlines of the 
figures have a broken and tentative quality, while the shading 
only imperfectly emphasises the modelling of the human body 
The profile of the Baptist on this bowl should be contrasted witl 


the emphatic profiles of the pieces painted by mi (e.g., B, C and D 
above), and the treatment of the hands (each finger carefully 
separate and appearing rather claw-like) compared with that of 
in, for example, B and C above. 


It remains to consider very briefly the third painter of the title 
of this article—Erik Fahlstrém, the brother of Anders. Erik Fahl- 
strom was born in 1726, apprenticed in 1741, becoming a journey- 
man (gesall) in 1747 and a workshop foreman (verkgesall) in or 
before 1752.2” In 1759, as a reward for his skill and application in 
the making of a service for Queen Lovisa Ulrika, he was for- 
mally invested with the status of ‘supervisory master’ (dver- 
miastare). He appears to have left the factory shortly after his 
brother Anders’ death in 1760, and turns up at Sédertilje in 1769 
as a manufacturer of pottery. He died there in 1787.?* 

There are at least three pieces of Rérstrand faience signed in full 
by Erik Fahlstrém. The first is a covered bowl in the Nordiska 
Museet, Stockholm, dated 1745 and decorated with a mirror- 
monogram (?) MR in a lobed cartouche reserved in a border of 
diaper, and alternating with reserved panels enclosing formal 
sprays of ‘oriental’ flowers and leaves (Ill. No. 16). The second is 
a dish (Ill. No. 17) in the Royal collection at Drottningholm, 
dated 1746 and painted in blue with a rim-design of three shells 
set on close diaper panels, alternating with panels framed by 
leafy scrolls, two of them enclosing crowns and a third the legend 
‘No. 18”: in the centre is the ‘North Star’ emblem so well-loved 


in the Swedish art of this period.?* Both these pieces are signed 
*E. Fallstrém’ (Ill. No. 18) and this spelling of the name, and the 
manner of writing it, make it virtually certain that a jug (Il. 
No. 19) with pewter cover in the R.K.M., Géteborg, which is 
marked simply ‘Fallstrém’, is by the same artist.*® This piece is 
decorated in blue with oriental birds and flower-sprays, in a 
manner closely similar to that of the bowl in the same museum 
attributable to Anders Fahlstrém on account of the mark (ro 
above). This close similarity may perhaps be due, not so much to 
the influence of the elder on the younger brother, as to the 
unifying influence of the ‘factory style’.** On the evidence of 
these three pieces one can say of Erik Fahlstrém no more than 
that he was an extremely neat and competent painter of the 
factory’s stock designs: of any further ambitions as a painter 
there is no evidence; for the attribution to him of pieces marked 
‘E’ or ‘F carry little conviction either on the score of the signa- 
tures or of the style of painting which they display.* 

There is therefore little cause to think of Erik Fahlstr6m when 
we consider the second piece which is signed with the surname 
alone—a little faience snuff-box (Ill. No. 20) painted in grisaille 
with landscapes and water-scenes containing tiny figures.** Not 
only is the name spelled and written in the manner characteristic 
of the elder Fahlstrém, but the subject-matter shows a recurrence 
of a type of decoration previously favoured by him in the land- 
scapes of the little blue-painted stove in the N. M. (16 above and 
Ill. No. 7). 


24 The illustrations in B (figs. 70 and 73) are misleading. The depth of tone in the 
two trays is much nearer than the pictures suggest. 

25 K. M., Lund (KM 37132), N. M. Kat., No. 6, where it is illustrated. 

26 B., fig. 2, and p. 95. Especially to be noted are the convivial scene with the 
seated profile figures, the pointing gesture of the figure in the middle foreground, 
the treatment of clouds and smoke, and of the rocks in the foreground. The 
decorative elements round the border are close to those on the 1748 stove. : 
27 B., pp. 21-22. In documents of 1752-4 he is also referred to as ‘verkmastare 
(B., p. 28). For details of his later tragic career see A. Baeckstrom, ‘En livdémd 
Rodrstrandsmistare. En bild ur det svenska rattsvasendets historia’, Ord och Bild 
(1938). [am indebted for this reference to Dr. Carl Hernmarck. 

48 B., pp. 28-29. 

29 See H. Seitz, ‘Nordstjarnan, Symbol fér Fosterland och Snille’, Fataburen (1938), 
pp. 89-116. The complete design of this pattern should, of course, comprise three 


crowns alternating with the three shells, since the three crowns are symbolic of 
the Swedish realm. The complete design was probably connected with the work 
of Christian Precht, who visited Paris 1729-30 and brought back with him the 
current French ‘style régence’. It isillustrated, e.g., B., fig. 26. The peculiar version of 
the design on this plate, combined with the presence, on the reverse, of the artist’s 
full signature, suggests that this was a pattern-plate for copying in the factory. 
30 Tlustrated B., fig. 36 (see also p. 102). 

31 A vase in every way comparable, decorated in polychrome by the painter ‘F’ is 
illustrated B., Pl. Ill (cf. p. 91, where the mark ‘F’ is attributed to Anders Fahlstrom 
—in the writer’s view, without good reason). 

32 e.9., B., fig. 55 and p. ros: N. M. Kat., p. 30, No. 34; p. 31, No. 36; p. 51, 
No. 89; p. 63, No. 185 (dated 1765, four years after Erik Fahlstrom had left the 
factory). 

38 TI], B., Pl. LX (of. pp. 92-93). 
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I. Sketch for the ‘Shield of Achilles’, 
executed for Messrs. Rundell & Bridge 
in 1818 (British Museum). 2. Sketch from 
Signorelli’s ‘Battle of the Nudes’ 
(fresco in Orvieto Cathedral), drawn by 
Flaxman in Italy c. 1794 (V. & A. 
Museum). 3. ‘Angels Lamenting’, draw- 
ing, 9} x 12} ins.; connected with the 
Dante illustrations, but not published. 4. 
‘Two Figures Dancing’, or perhaps 
‘Paolo and Francesca’, another Flaxman 
drawing (Nos. 3 & 4: University College, 
London). 5. Classical figure, a sketch. 6. 
Caricatures, an unusual sheet of sketches. 
7. Sketches, probably made for the 
Homer illustrations (Nos. 5, 6 & 7: 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, Truro). 
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Reviving Intere 


BY DAVID IRWIN 


S 1959 is the bicentenary year of the founding of the firm of 

Josiah Wedgwood—for whom Flaxman did many designs— 
it is an appropriate time to look at aspects of John Flaxman’s art. 
He was famous amongst his contemporaries and admired in the 
nineteenth century, but was until recently (in this century) almost 
ignored. 

The current of taste, however, is changing. Flaxman is included 
in the Romantic Exhibition at the Tate Gallery; and an exhibition 
of his work was held last year in Newcastle (part of which can 
now be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum). One of his 
monuments is even available as a picture-postcard: a detail, of 
Nelson’s head, from the fine monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In his own day Flaxman was regarded as one of the principal 
English artists, and his engravings were famous throughout 
Europe. Writers and artists as diverse as Goethe, Ingres and Blake 
liked his work, and a critic in the middle of the last century 
referred to Flaxman as the ‘Fra Angelico of sculpture’. 

This description epitomizes the gentleness and simplicity that 
characterizes so much of Flaxman’s sculpture and drawings (and 
which the nineteenth century also saw in Fra Angelico). This 
simplicity runs throughout Flaxman’s art, writings and personal 
character; it is akin to his piousness. Indeed, when Henry Fusel: 
went to hear his first lecture as Professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy in 1810, he said he was going to ‘sermon the 
first by the Reverend John Flaxman’, 

Today the appeal of Flaxman’s art is rather different. We 
admire the simplicity and purity of his drawings with eye: 
similar to those that admire the linear arabesques of William 
Blake. The recent Newcastle exhibition presented some of 
Flaxman’s drawings to a wider audience than the collectors and 
specialists who had been alone in knowing them. The engraving: 


John Flaxman 


made in the 1790’s from his drawings for Homer and Dante are 
often frozen and lifeless in comparison with the originals. In spite 
of the alterations of the engravers, however, the beautiful sim- 
plicity and pure outline drawing are often still evident. This style 
of drawing was virtually a completely new one at the time. More 
than one painter (Ingres amongst them) drew inspiration from 
drawings simplified to the barest essential outline without any 
suggestion of modelling at all. Rembrandt’s drawings are often 
purely linear, but a subtle curve or thickening of the ink gently 
models a form into three dimensions. There is nothing of this in 
Flaxman’s outlines. They are pure lines with no desire to suggest 
plastic illusion. 

What inspired Flaxman’s revolutionary style? The answer is of 
interest, since it demonstrates the unique quality of Flaxman’s 
art; an art based on the study of both antique and Gothic works. 
The combination was unusual in the late eighteenth century. 
Everybody studied the sculpture of antiquity (some do even 
nowadays amidst ‘action’ painting). Antique poses can be found 
in many artists’ works. Allan Ramsay, for instance, turned the 
Apollo Belvedere in 1748 into a Scottish chieftain with tartan 
costume. So there is nothing unusual in Flaxman’s study of 
antiquity. What is unusual is the overwhelming enthusiasm with 
which he studied it, and in particular the linear figures on Greek 
vases. Their influence is particularly evident in some of the designs 
that Flaxman made for Wedgwood pottery. Even some of the 
designs on sale today can be traced back to the time when 
Flaxman was among the artists that the enterprising Josiah 
employed. 

Flaxman’s other enthusiasm was in mediaeval works of art. 
Both Flaxman and William Blake had an admiration in the 
1780's for the sculpture in Westminster Abbey. A few of 


Flaxman’s works at that time, such as some of the figures of the 
Wedgwood chessmen, show an understanding of mediaeval 
forms that was to be developed later (particularly in the illustra- 
tions to Dante of 1792-1797). These chessmen are of particular 
interest because they show an aspect of Wedgwood’s output 
more usually associated with ‘Etruscan’ ware and copies of the 
Portland Vase. 

The Dante illustrations are significant in this connection, 
because they were started whilst Flaxman was still in Italy, from 
1787 to 1794. His mediaeval interests, stimulated in England, 
were not swamped by the antiquities of Rome. Indeed—and this 
is the unique aspect of Flaxman’s mediaeval interests—whilst in 
Italy he showed a keen appreciation of Italian Gothic works at a 
time when they were generally regarded with disfavour. This 
remark does not ignore the Gothic Revival, but the Revival was 
essentially English in its origin and in its interests, unconcerned 
with Italian ‘primitive’ artists. Flaxman’s passionate description 
of the Rucellai Madonna by Duccio and other Gothic works, 
whilst in Italy, are not only more enthusiastic than, but also 
antedate by several years, the first history of Italian painting that 
seriously considers Dugento and Trecento art (published in 1792). 
Back in England Flaxman continued to draw inspiration from 
Gothic works; twice went on extensive tours in England to look 
at mediaeval works, in 1812 and 1813 (rather like the water- 
colourists in the 1790's); and devoted his first lecture at the 
Academy to English Gothic sculpture. 

Flaxman blended classical inspiration with an appreciation of 
the Gothic, producing a style at once individual and original. 
His style is as individual as the same combination found in the 
drawings of William Blake. A reviving interest in Flaxman’s art 
is most welcome. 
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Venetian Painting mn 


HE ninth in the great series of biennial exhibitions organized 

by the commune of Venice, and held this summer at the 
(ey Pesaro, was devoted to the least known period in the whole 
history of Venetian art—the seventeenth century. Some two 
hundred and thirty paintings and a hundred drawings were 
borrowed from public and private collections on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They included works by many ‘stranieri’ from 
other parts of Italy and from northern Europe who worked in 
Venice at this period: not only Domenico Fetti, Johann Liss, 
Bernardo Strozzi and Sebastiano Mazzoni, who made an import- 
ant contribution to the history of the Venetian school, but also 
such artists as Adam Elsheimer, Jean Le Clerc, Jacques Blanchard, 
Pietro da Cortona, Mattia Preti and Francesco Solimena. There 
was also a sadly damaged Madonna and Child with St. John from 
the church of S. Maria del Giglio, attributed partly to Rubens. 
The exhibition was accompanied by a fully illustrated catalogue 
compiled by Drs. Pietro Zampetti, Giovanni Mariacher and 
G. M. Pilo for the paintings, and Dr. Terisio Pignatti for the 
drawings. 

An ardent admirer of the seicento, Professor Roberto Longhi, 
has remarked that ‘at the death of Tintoretto Venetian painting 
expired’, and this exhibition sadly confirmed his verdict. The 
most interesting works were undoubtedly those by foreigners: 
Fetti’s exquisitely painted cabinet pieces, ten pictures by Liss 
which show his gradual alienation from his northern ‘back- 
ground, Bernardo Strozzi’s previously unpublished portrait of 
a young Conte de Rabatta (strongly influenced by Van Dyck), 
and a splendid array of phantasmagoric scenes by Sebastiano 
Monirn Among the paintings by Venetian artists, most of 
whom came from the terra- -firma, only a few stood out: notably 
a lovely portrait of a lady attributed to Giulio Carpioni (though 
it has the appearance of a mid- eighteenth century work), a 
selection of boldly painted and richly coloured works by 
Francesco Maffei, Sebastiano Bombelli’s sw agger portrait of a 
senator and the pictures illustrated here. But if the exhibition 
failed to disinter any great and unjustly neglected master, it was 
of great interest for the light it shed on a murky period. The 
catalogue (of which a revised version is to appear) will interest 
all collectors and students of seventeenth -century painting. 


venteenth 


: 


Century 


1. St. Benedict in Glory, signed and dated by Sebastiano Mazzoni, 1649, 
397 < 765 cm., S. Benedetto, Venice. One of a pair of works executed 
very soon after Mazzoni’s first arrival in Venice. 


2. Psyche Carried to the Ravine, by Sante Peranda, 119 2 2ARCINe 
Palazzo Ducale, Mantua. This is one of a series of scenes from the story of 
Psyche, painted for the Palazzo Ducale at Mantua, probably in 1609. The 
work is strongly influenced by Jacopo Bassano. 


3. Portrait of Erhard Weigel, signed and dated by Pietro Muttoni, 
called Pietro della Vecchia, 1649, 90 78 cm. From the collection of 
Walter P. Chrysler Jr., New York. This likeness of the German philo- 
sopher and mathematician reveals the artist’s seldom used talent for 
portraiture. 


4. Esau and Jacob, by Bernardo Strozzi, 144 * 188 cm., Viezzoli Collec- 
tion, Genoa. A previously unpublished work and perhaps the most 
remarkable of the eighteen paintings ascribed to Strozzi in this exhibition. 
It is painted with a somewhat lighter palette than usual for Strozzi and 
dates from the last years of his career, possibly the 1640’s. 


5. Abraham Dividing the World, by Antonio Zanchi, 276 * 370 cm., 
S. Maria del Giglio, Venice. Recent restoration has revealed the rich 
colours of this work which was probably painted in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 


6. Portrait of Two Gentlemen, by Vittore Ghislandi, called Fra’ 
Galgario, 196 94 cm. From the collection of Sig. B. Radici Pedroni, 
Bergamo. This portrait probably represents the Marchese Giuseppe Maria 
Rota and the Captain Brinzago da Lodi, and was painted after Galgario 
returned to his native city of Bergamo from Venice. 

7. Il Salvataggio Miracoloso, by Girolamo Forabosco, 520 * 350 cm. 
From the parish church of Malamocco. The authors of the catalogue claim 
that this vast picture is ‘a little masterpiece of psychology to be placed half 
way between Velazquez and Goya’, others will see in it the naive charms of 
an ex voto painting blown up to a gigantic size. 
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oe current exhibition of sporting paintings at Leggatt 
Brothers, which was opened by His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G., P.C., G.C.V.O. (and remains on view until the 
23rd October), is a very special occasion, since the proceeds of the 
sale of the splendid catalogue and of the entrance money will be 
given to the Olympic Games and International Equestrian Fund. 
A fund such as this is essential to enable Britain to send a team to 
the Olympic Games in Rome in 1960, and so that we can retain 
our prestige in equestrian events created by the brilliant per- 
formance of British teams in the last Olympics held in Stockholm 
in 1956. 

Here is an exhibition which sets an exceptional standard, for 
the paintings on show are amongst the very best of their kind and 
those who visit the Leggatt Galleries will have a rare opportunity 
of studying many important pictures loaned from private 
collections. 

This is a school of painting which has always thrived in Great 
Britain because of its wide popularity and the sustained en- 
couragement of its powerful patrons. The opportunity of seeing 
these paintings hung together in continuity is of special value to 
the knowledgeable, who will enjoy the unique chance of gaining 
an impression of this typically British form of art as a whole; 
representing as it does English sporting life in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

Three of the most interesting paintings in the exhibition are 
Mother Neasham, Aleppo, and the Darley Arabian—attributed to 
A. Van Diepenbeck who was born as early as 1596. The arrange- 
ment of these striking pictures is very similar and gives a most 
curious effect. The huge horses in the foreground take up nearly 
the whole canvas, while the landscapes stretch away below. 

Diepenbeck, a Flemish artist, was a pupil of Rubens and was 
employed by William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, to paint 
his horses and the illustrations for his book, A New Way to Dress 
Horses. One of the earliest painters of horses in England, Diepen- 
beck worked at Welbeck for the Duke. His work was known to 
Wootton and Stubbs who worked there after him and it is 
thought that both these artists were influenced by his style. 
Certainly, the roundness of modelling seen in Stubbs’ work may 
well have been derived from the paintings by Diepenbeck which 
Stubbs saw around him at Welbeck. 

Those interested in breeding will particularly enjoy the 
opportunity of seeing the Darley Arabian who was originally 
brought over from Aleppo, and was the sire of Almanzor, Cupid, 
Brisk, and Daedalus. This was previously attributed to Wootton 
by Shaw Sparrow, but the composition of the painting has many 
of the characteristics of the other works by Diepenbeck. The 
stud-book shows that the celebrated Darley Arabian, together 
with the Byerley Turk, the Alcock Arabian and the Godolphin 
Barb are among the ancestors of all our thoroughbreds, and the 
names of these great stallions are repeated innumerable times in 
their pedigrees. 

John Wootton is represented by a fine painting loaned by 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort showing the sth Duke on his 
favourite pony. Amongst the paintings by Stubbs is the virile 
Leopards at Play and the work of Henry Alken Senior is well 
represented by two racing pictures The Start and The Finish of 
the Derby 1846, and by several typical pictures of hunting. The 
excellent collection of J. F. Herring Senior includes an interesting 
self-portrait, and the exceptional and unique picture The Grand- 
stand at Ascot 1839. This records the young Queen Victoria’s 
presence on one of the few occasions of her appearance at an 
Ascot meeting. 

There are two paintings by John Ferneley: The Sketch for the 
Belvoir Hunt and The Meet of the Quorn Hunt. The latter has been 
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Stud-Books and 
Sporting Artists 


BY PRUDENCE SUMMERHAYES 


generously loaned by Major and the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald- 
Buchanan from their famous collection of sporting pictures at 
Cottesbrooke Hall. 

John Ferneley was the Leicestershire artist who lived and 
worked for so long at Melton Mowbray. The son of a wheel- 
wright, he was first apprenticed to his father’s trade, and those 
who know where to look can see the early hunting scenes he 
painted on the foreboards of the farm wagons: paintings which 
so impressed the Duke of Rutland when he saw them that he 
helped the young wheelwright to become apprenticed to Ben 
Marshall. The latter is represented by the unusually attractive 
picture Two Horses with a Dog on Newmarket Heath loaned by 
the Hon. Rodney Berry and Anti-Gallican with trainer and 
jockey, loaned by Colonel Clifton-Brown. 

One of the large pictures on view is that splendid painting by 
James Ward, R.A., of Ralph John Lambton on his favourite 
hunter Undertaker calling hounds out of cover. It has been lent by 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who has so many 
excellent Wards in his collection both at Syon House and at 
Alnwick Castle, and whose ancestors were such good patrons 
of Ward. This painting is one of the finest English hunting scenes 
and appeals both to artist and sportsman. It shows that well- 
known character Ralph Lambton, uncle of the 1st Earl of Durham, 
on his hunter with hounds and Penshaw Hill in the background. 
It is imbued with tremendous vitality and vigour and the drawing 


of both hounds and horses is superb. From the hunting aspect 
this picture has many points of interest. Ralph Lambton, the 
first Master of the Durham County Hunt, made this pack 
famous. From 1804 he hunted the Sedgefield Country which 
had every variety of soil and fence. Only the finest hunters and 
strongest hounds were suitable. The hounds were said to have 
long pedigrees and many of them were descended from Meynell’s 
celebrated kennel and were distinguished for their speed, con- 
formation, and hunting qualities. A key to the picture gives the 
name of that celebrated huntsman James Shelley and the names 
of all the hounds. 

Ward appears from his diary to have taken about three months 
to complete this vast painting. The first reference comes on 8th 
July, 1819: ‘yesterday engaged with Mr. Lambton to go to 
Newcastle by the end of September’ he writes. He seems to have 
got down to work on it, however, only at the beginning of 1820, 
the year the picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy. From 
then until March there are a number of entries. A gap occurs 
from the end of February until roth March when Ward suddenly 
seems to have realised that things were not going fast enough. 
‘How time flies’, he records, ‘the last period working on the 
Foxhunt’. The final entry comes on 11th March: “Work on the 
Foxhunt. Write to Mr. Lambton’. 

Now, as one looks at this great canvas, one cannot help 
regretting that Ward did not give us many more such splendid 
hunting scenes. He was admirably equipped for such work. He 
had studied horses all his life and was thoroughly at home on the 
hunting field. But like so many other artists he seems to have 
failed to recognise where his greatest talents lay and too much of 
his time was spent on other work, which, though interesting in 
itself, did not always advance his reputation. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting picture from the point of view of 
the art student is the picture by Sir Edwin Landseer of Queen 
Victoria escorted by the Duke of Wellington reviewing the 
Lifeguards at Windsor, for it is on less well-known pictures of 
this kind and on his landscape studies that the new appreciation 
of Landseer as one of the great British painters 1s based. 


1. A. Van Diepenbeck. ‘Aleppo’, 95 * 112 in. 

A Flemish artist, Diepenbeck was a pupil of Rubens 
and was employed by William Cavendish, Duke of 
Neweastle, to paint his horses. 


2. Benjamin Marshall, R.A. “Anti-Gallican’, 
40 X 50 in. Colonel Clifton-Brown Collection. 


3. James Ward, R.A. ‘Ralph John Lambton on his 
hunter “‘Undertaker” calling hounds out of cover’, 
54 < 84 in. Duke of Northumberland Collection. 


4. J. F. Herring. ‘The Grandstand at Ascot, 1839’, 
20 < 30 in. The Hon. Rodney Berry Collection. 
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The Connoisseur’s Diary 


Restoration of the Residenz at Munich : Miniature at Sotheby's : 


Mr. Villiers David as Painter 


EW of those who visited Munich at the 

end of the last war and saw the pile of rubble 
to which the Residenz had been reduced can 
have dreamed that one day it would rise phoenix- 
like from the ashes. It was generally realised 
that the pictures, tapestries, furniture, the 
precious Wittelsbach treasure (described on 
pages 79-85 of this issue) and the collection of 
porcelain, had been hidden away before the 
building was bombed. But the solemn Anti- 
quarium and the gay Reiche Zimmer were written 
off as war casualties. Indeed lamentations for 
their destruction have appeared in more than 
one book of reference. Fortunately, however, 
the Antiquarium was found capable of restora- 
tion, while the magnificent carved woodwork 
of the Reiche Zimmer and the lovely court 
theatre had been preserved in a place of safety. 
Now, the Residenzmuseum has been rebuilt 
and the interior decorations of most of the state 
apartments have been re-installed. 

That there should have been some losses was 
inevitable. The stucco ceilings to the Reiche 
Zimmer, for example, could not be removed 
from the building before the bombs fell, nor 
could they be rescued after the disaster. Yet 
they have been copied with such skill as to 
deceive any but the closest scrutiny. Those who 
knew it before the war will marvel at the 
fidelity of the restoration. 


Princely Collections 


The Munich Residenz consists of a group of 
buildings constructed at various periods between 
the late sixteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Its principal facade, on the Residenzstrasse, is a 
notable example of early seventeenth-century 
German architecture—a very long range 
accented by two large portals decorated with 
sculpture. The surface of this facade has been 
painted with trompe Toeil pilasters, masonry, 
window surrounds and pediments. The facade 
on Max-Joseph Platz is an adaptation of the Pitti 
Palace at Florence and was built in the 1830’s. 
Behind these facades there are a number of 
courtyards in the most notable of which (the 
Grottenhof ) stands H. Gerhardt’s fine mannerist 
Perseus fountain which somewhat disturbingly 
spurts water from the Medusa’s severed head 
and torso. But fascinating as the exterior is, the 
chief glories of the Residenz are, of course, its 
state apartments and the princely collections 
displayed indoors. 

The collections housed in the Residenz include 
the Wittelsbach Treasure described elsewhere in 
this issue. There is also the scarcely less magnifi- 
cent display of objects from the Royal Chapel— 
gaudy reliquaries, richly embroidered vestments, 
pearl-studded mitres and fantastic rococo croziers 
which only Ignaz Giinther’s carved saints are 
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Self-portrait by Sophonisba Anguisciola, a 
miniature, c. 1558, to be sold at Sotheby’s on 
November 9th. See ‘Mystery of a Roundel’. 


fit to carry. Seven rooms are given up to the very 
rich collection of porcelain which includes many 
of the most notable products of the Nymphen- 
burg, Meissen, Frankenthal and other German 
factories besides some excellent pieces of Vienna, 


Ag PS 


The Ahnengalerie in the Residenz, Munich, 
designed by Joseph Effner in the 1720’s. 


Sévres and Wedgwood. The state rooms con- 
tain some fine French and Flemish tapestries and 
several capital examples of French eighteenth- 
century furniture. 

Earliest of the recently restored rooms in the 
Residenz is the Antiquarium, along valuted gallery 
built by a Mantuan architect, Jacopo Strada, for 
the Grand Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria between 
1569 and 1571 to show off a large collection of 
antique Roman busts. The greater part of the 
ceiling of this gallery was destroyed in 1944, but 
the painted grotesque decorations have been 
excellently copied. Although it may appear 
somewhat heavy and pompous, this gallery is a 
notable expression of German High Renaissance. 

The apartments for which the Residenz is most 
famous are in the Rococo style of which the 
Ahnengalerie, or gallery of ancestors, on the 
ground floor, is a good, though relatively early, 
specimen. The white walls of this long room are 
decorated with myriad scrolls, cornucopia, of 
fruit, lions, eagles, allegorical figures, bouquets 
of flowers and sprigs of foliage in gilded wood, 
amid which are set the portraits (some imaginary) 
of the rulers of Bavaria and their consorts. The 
ceiling is decorated with elegant stucco work by 
Zimmerman. Much of this ceiling was destroyed 
but the stucco has been most skilfully copied as 
have also the inset paintings. This room was 
designed by the court architect, Joseph Effner, 
in the late 1720’s and is characteristic of his style, 
which hovered between late baroque and rococo, 


Vitrines of Porcelain 


Leading out of the Ahnengalerie is the porce- 
lain room designed by the Walloon architect 
Francois Cuvilliés between 1731 and 1733. Here 
there is nothing tentative about the rococo 
decorations which corruscate around the walls 
and over the ceiling in a series of fantastic curves. 
The walls of the room are composed of vitrines 
originally intended for the display of regal 
insignia but now devoted to seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Chinese porcelain. Mirrors 
reflect the glittering colours of the vases and 
plates, giving a still greater sense of movement 
to the whole room. Zimmerman’s exquisite 
stucco scrolls, busts, fountains, putti, birds and 
flowers on the ceiling happily survived the war. 
More of Cuvilliés’s work is to be seen in the 
Reiche Zimmer, or state apartments on the upper 
floor. Not all of these have yet been restored, 
but the visitor can now see the state bedroom, 
the mirror room and the cabinet of miniatures. 
The exquisite boiseries with which these rooms 
are lined have been preserved intact and are 
among the most delightful expressions of South 
German rococo decoration. The equally lovely 
stucco ceilings were destroyed, but they have 
been replaced by careful modern copies. In 


another part of the building is Cuvilliés’s incom- 
parable Residenz Theatre (1751-3) which has 
been rebuilt and even restored to use for operas 
jand ballets. After all this gay elegance the early 
inineteenth century Niebelungensdle decorated 
with vast proto-Wagnerian pictures by Julius 
' Schnorr and others, seem somewhat forbidding. 
| They, too, deserve attention, if only as period 
| pieces. As a whole, the Munich Residenz presents 
}a vivid picture of German princely taste from the 
|late sixteenth to the early nineteenth century, 
| besides including some of the greatest master- 
| pieces of rococo decoration in all Europe. I 
/ warmly congratulate the authorities concerned 
on the admirable care and tact with which it has 
}been brought back to life. 


Mystery of a Roundel 


SOPHONISBA Anguisciola (1528-1625) is 

“known to scholars as a highly competent painter, 
whom the young Van Dyck is known to have 
visited when she was in her late nineties. He 
recorded that he learned more from his conver- 
sations with her than he had in the studios of 
many great painters. Examples of Sophonisba 
Anguisciola’s work are comparatively rare and 
seldom appear in the auction room. An interest- 
ing but somewhat puzzling example of one of 
her self-portraits, however, will be sold at 
Sotheby’s on November 9th, and is illustrated 
on the facing page. 

A miniature in oils, of date c. 1558, and at one 
time in the H. Danby Seymour Collection, the 
artist has here chosen to depict herself holding a 
large roundel, the precise meaning of which has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. The mono- 
gram in the centre, apparently composed of the 
letters ERYZMCK, is encircled by the inscrip- 
tion: SOPHONISBA ANGUSSOLA VIRG(O) 
IPSIUS MANU EX SPECULO DEPICTA 
CREMONAE, the whole being set against a 
translucent green background. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum possess a somewhat similar 
self-portrait in which a roundel bearing the 
identical monogram also appears. 

Several other self-portraits of Sophonisba 
exist in England. At Althorp, in the Earl Spencer 
Collection, there is an impressive half-length in 
which she appears at the clavichord with an 
elderly serving maid in the background. This 
picture was originally purchased by Sarah, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough for £700, a large sum in 
those days, and an indication of the importance 
attached to Sophonisba Anguisciola’s work at 
the period. Simon Earl Harcourt was another 


(Left). ‘The Courtship’. (Right). ‘The Seduc- 
tion’. Two paintings by Villiers David now on 
exhibition at the Wildenstein Gallery, London. 


distinguished English collector who purchased a 
self-portrait of this artist, but in 1757 he only 
had to pay £10 for it in Italy. It is, however, a 
work of very high quality: and when, in 1797, 
Horace Walpole and Sir Joshua Reynolds drew 
up a catalogue of pictures at Nuneham, it was 
described as ‘ a most lively and highly finished 
head of the painter by herself—extremely rare 
and not to be surpassed’, Other self-portraits 
known or recorded include the small circular 
panel from the Ashburnham Collection (sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1953), and examples in the Uffizi, 
the Poldo Pezzoli Collection, Milan, and in 
Rome, Naples and Siena. Cardinal Alessandro 
d’Este presented another to the Emperor 
Rudolph II and this went to the Hof Museum, 
Vienna, while Vasari records seeing the self- 
portrait which the artist presented to her rela- 
tive, Pope Julius III, in the garde-robe of Car- 
dinal del Monte. 


Waddesdon Traditions 


MR. F.J.B. WATSON requests me to give space 
to the undermentioned. This has reference to 
his article on Waddesdon which appeared in 
the June, 1959, issue of The Connoisseur, and is 
further to the ‘Waddesdon Corrigenda’ which 
was published in the September issue. 


‘The pedigree of the Rothschild family is one 
of extreme complexity owing to constant 
intermarriages within the family. It is not to be 
found in any of the usual reference books. 
According to the standard (but not ‘official’) 
family tree of the English Rothschilds, published 
by Mr. Cecil Roth, (The Magnificent Rothschilds, 
1939, p. 32) the late Mr. James de Rothschild 
was a second (or ‘distant’) cousin of Miss Alice 
de Rothschild. This is apparently correct. What 
Roth does not record is the fact that Mr. James 
de Rothschild was also descended on his mother’s 
side from Miss Alice de Rothschild’s sister 
Mathilde; foras Lord Rothschild has kindly 
pointed out to me, the Baronesse Edmond de 
Rothschild was the latter’s daughter. I deeply 
regret any distress that my lack of familiarity 
with Mr. de Rothschild’s ancestry may have 
caused to his family. 


As fine as Fabergé; a contemporary gold snuff- 
box. See ‘An Original Work of Art’. 


‘The Guérin portrait. When this was exhibited 
in Paris in 1859 it was described as representing 
Mme. de Pompadour and the Duc de Choiseul. 
It can hardly represent Marigny who was 
notoriously short and fat, but in the mid-nine- 
teenth century a somewhat romantic attitude 
was taken towards the iconography of such 
paintings. Comparison with the authentic 
portrait of Mme. de Pompadour with her daugh- 
ter Alexandrine d’Etoilles, by Guérin (once, like 
the present portrait, in the collection of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild) throws considerable 
doubt on whether Mme. de Pompadour is 
represented in the Waddesdon painting at all. 
In the caption of an illustration, however, it 
seemed wiser to retain the oldest known title of 
the work. 

“The Gardner Portrait. There is no accessible 
evidence known to suggest that the Gardner 
portrait represents the wife of the Bishop of 
Kerry (which of them?). 

“Documents about the works of art at Waddes- 
don Manor are notably absent, though a con- 
siderably tangled body of more or less unreliable 
verbal tradition clings around a number of them, 
some accurate, others much less so. These tradi- 
tions need to be disentangled (as far as it is 
possible) by those competent to do so. The 
collection is not just another of those “contents 
of a country house’ such as have hitherto passed 
under the sheltering wing of the National Trust. 
It is a collection of international importance 
comparable, say, with the Dulwich Gallery or 
even the Wallace Collection, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the National Trust is preparing to 
issue the type of scholarly catalogues that it is 
customary to publish about such collections. 
Small, ‘popular’ guide-books have their place, 
but it is an ancillary one. They are no substitute 
for catalogues. Lord Rothschild’s Corrigenda 
raises in a small way the sort of issue which 
needs resolving. He speaks of fifteen Savonnerie 
carpets and screens. The current guide on sale at 
Waddesdon Manor mentions twelve such car- 
pets and two screens. How many in fact are 
there? It is only when catalogues drawn up on 
the scholarly basis that Lord Rothschild postu- 
lates are issued that such questions will be an- 
swered and justice will be done to the late Mr. 
James de Rothschild’s mumnificence.’ 


An Original Work of Art 


THOSE who have now taken the place of the 
traditional English patron of the arts, and com- 
mission contemporary works of art, deserve the 


highest praise. One of these is Mr. K. W. 
Woollcombe-Boyce. He not only possesses one 
of the most important collections of the works 
of Fabergé in Britain but has recently commis- 
sioned the fine gold snuft-box here illustrated. 
This has been passed and approved as an original 
work of art by a panel set up by the Crafts 
Centre, and was accordingly exempted from 
Purchase Tax. 

Mr. Woollcombe-Boyce conceived the idea 
of having some object made in England, the 
workmanship of which would rank as fine as that 
of Fabergé. In consultation with Messrs. Wartski 
of Regent Street, London, he commissioned this 
18-ct. three-colour-gold box (34 24 X $ in. 
deep). The top and the bottom have a guilloche 
pattern, the sides are engine-turned. It was 
designed by Mr. J. 
Messrs. Wartski; the gold craftsmanship was 
executed by Mr. E. A. Richards; and the 
particularly fine enamelling, incorporating the 
crest and coat of arms of the owner, was the work 
of Mr. L. Kempson. The hinge, as in the manner 
of Fabergé’s best work, is invisible when the 
box is closed. 


Mr. David and Anna 


“EDUCATION is not collecting facts or “going 
places.” It is not to be gained from study or 
industry. It has nothing to do with school or 
university. Education is using every means and 
taking every personal risk to discover for your- 
self what you can do best—and always use a 
spoon for rice.’ These are a few from a delightful 
collection of aphorisms composed by Mr. 
Villiers David under the title of Advice to my 
Godchildren. 

To those who do not know Mr. David, he 


is all that a true connoisseur should be. His 
London home is notable for its walls hung with 
Old Master Drawings that include works by 
Ingres, Tiepolo and Rembrandt. All are per- 
fectly balanced and live in singular harmony 
with works by contemporary masters. Add to 
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S. Callam, a director of 


these small pieces of French furniture, English 
Regency pieces, eighteenth-century silver-gilt, 
small objets de vertue, and leading examples of 
the work of Japanese masters like Hokusai, 
and the scene is complete. I should add that in 
Mr. David’s absence his collections are adminis- 
tered by Anna, his Siamese cat, who has been 
mistress of his home for the past seven years. 
Those who would wish to know Mr. Villiers 
David better should now go to the Wildenstein 
Gallery in Bond Street. Here they can see him 
not in the réle in which many of us know him— 
as an adept lawyer, poet, author, world traveller 
—but as a painter of some skill. Here is an artist 
who likes the macabre, whose emotions are not 
especially stirred by landscapes, who is alergic to 
Cézanne, and who, when it moves him, will 
seck out painterly beauty in London at 5 a.m.— 
to him life is enthralling,”an enormous, exciting 


mystery. 


Old Masters and Mr. Koetser 


MR. LEONARD KOETSER has made, and 
continues to make, an astonishing contribution to 
life in the art world of London, now indisput- 
ably the centre of international fine art trading. 
His is a life of ceaseless activity in the search for, 
acquisition, restoration, and sale of Old Master 
paintings of the highest quality and importance. 

Indeed, almost every public move which Mr. 
Koetser makes in the world of pictures is dili- 
gently studied and, if possible, widely publicised. 
This is just as good for Mr. Koetser as it is for 
London. He also deserves the highest approba- 
tion for guarding one of the best kept secrets in 
the London art world for many years: the name 
of the London collector for whom he acted in 
the purchase this year of the splendid Rubens, 
Adoration of the Magi. 

All serious collectors will now welcome the 
announcement that Mr. Koetser is holding a 
second exhibition this of Old Master 
paintings. This opens at his 13, Duke Street, 
2nd The 


year 


London, gallery on November 


The O’Hana Galleries, whose exhibi- 
tions at Carlos Place, London, are always 
attractive for their variety of Impres- 
sionist and later Schools, are holding a 
comprehensive exhibition of contem- 
porary Spanish art, and we can study the 
works of several comparatively young 
but well-known artists, notably J. J. 
Tharrats. With eleven one-man shows 
to his credit, he has achieved an inter- 
national reputation. Among other Span- 
ish artists represented in this exhibition 
are Sanjuan Bernard, 


Miguel Ibarz, 


Ramon Llovet, Jaime, Muxart, Juan 
Villa, Casas, Francisco Todo Garcia, and 


Riera-Rojas, whose Tarero is seen at left. 


quality of the works offered will be apparent 
from the reproductions of some of them in the 
next issue. The splendid Frans Post on the cover, 
for example, is a great piece of Brazilian land- 
scape painting. 

In other paintings, Post, who enjoyed the 
special patronage of Count Maurice of Nassau- 
Siegen whom he accompanied on his voyage to 
the West Indies and South America, has shown 
the same church from closer viewpoints but 
identical to the one in Mr. Koetser’s picture, 
This, according to H. E. J. de Sousa-Leao, 
Brazilian Ambassador to the Hague (whose 
opinion we are permitted to quote), dates from 
the artist’s second period (c. 1650). 


Avant-garde in Germany 


THE current exhibition at Marlborough Fine 
Art, in Old Bond Street, is entitled ‘Avant- 
garde in Germany 1905-1920’, and is of im- 
portant historical interest. All the paintings are 
by artists of international reputation. There is a 
group of the Blaue Reiters, which includes 
paintings by Kandinski, Marc, Macke, Klee; 
paintings from the Bruecke group, including 
Kirchner, Heckel, Schmidt Rotluff; others by 
Chagall and Feininger, who did not belong to 
any such group; some portraits and landscapes 
by Kokoschka, and many others. It is an ex- 
hibition that has never been attempted before. 
The paintings come from private collections in 
Germany, and the exhibition is in aid of World 
Refugee Year. 


The Pratt Family: 99 Years 


IT does credit to the good name enjoyed by 
members of the British antique trade that there 
is at least one family which has been engaged in 
the fine art trade for 99 years, and is still in active 
business. I refer to the house, originally founded 
by Mr. Caleb Pratt, known as Pratt & Son. He 
established himself in that delightful row of 
shops in London’s Brompton Road, near 
Harrods, in 1904. 

Due to the replanning of that particular part 
of the Brompton Road, and as it was impossible 
to secure premises large enough to accommodate 
both partners, the firm of Pratt & Son has 
divided: Mr. Stanley Pratt is now trading as 
Messrs. Stanley J. Pratt at 27 Mount Street, Lon- 
don (Tel.: GROsvenor 1747); and Mr. Harold 
Pratt, as Messrs. Pratt & Burgess, Ltd., at 7 
Old Brompton Road, London. Mr. C. J. Pratt, 
a relative, of 186 Brompton Road, is not affected 
by the rebuilding work shortly to take place. 

At Mount Street, Mr. Stanley Pratt will con- 
tinue to specialise in English Georgian furniture, 
fine chimneypieces and Chinese eighteenth- 
century wallpapers. At the present time Mr. 
Pratt has a number of panels of Chinese wall- 
papers depicting ‘industrial’ pursuits, such as 
silkmaking and rice growing, which will be 
found of unusual interest to the discerning 
collector. One of the most striking aspects of the 
attractive new premises in Mount Street is that 
they appear to be larger than the old ones at 
Brompton Road. Certainly they are lighter, and 
objects of art can be seen to the best possible 
advantage. 


HARRY HALL. HUNGERFORD, WITH JOCKEY UP AND OWNER. CANVAS, 27} X 35} INCHES, 
SIGNED AND DATED 1856. COLLECTIONS: CHARLES H. THIERIOT (SEE THIERIOT CATA- 
LOGUE NO. 22), NEW YORK; CAPTAIN BOYD; FRANK KNIGHT STURGIS. 


In the possession of the Leger Galleries, 13 Old Bond Street, London W.1. 


The following further pictures of racehorses by Harry Hall, who lived in Newmarket for nearly forty years, 
can also now be seen at the Leger Galleries: “Newport with Jockey up’, signed and dated 1853, 23 X 30 in. 
(C. H. Pittaway Collection); ‘Cossack’, signed and inscribed and dated ‘Cossack Newmarket 1847’, 
28 X 36 in.; ‘Plenipotentiary’, winner of the Derby in 1834, 25 X 30 in. (Lord Lonsdale and Balston 
Collections); ‘Racehorse’, 224 29% in.; ‘Racehorse with Jockey and Groom’, signed, 224 X 29 in.; 
‘Knight of the Garter with Groom and Cat’, signed and dated 1869, 23 X 30 in. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. PLAGE DE VILLERVILLE, 1875. PANEL, 15 X 25$ INCHES. 


One of between forty and fifty paintings in the Daubigny Exhibition at the Hazlitt Gallery (4, Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, SW.1) opening in late October and continuing until November 21st. 


The Hazlitt Gallery is to be congratulated on staging this important exhibition, for a number of reasons: there 
has not been any form of exhibition of the works of Daubigny since that held at the Goupil Gallery in 1890; be- 
cause of the marked revival of interest by collectors and critics in the Barbizon School as a whole; and because of 
the widespread realisation that the School generally and Daubigny in particular played a significant part in the 
development of the Impressionists. This influence will also be particularly apparent in an exhibition which the 
Arts Council of Great Britain is now arranging, and which will be held in Wales next year. 

This timely and exceedingly well-chosen exhibition—and a good many leading collectors and public art galleries 
have been unusually generous in lending pictures to it—is both a revelation and a revaluation. A new generation 
can, in one place, admire the works of one of the earliest plein air painters in France, whose work was greatly 
admired by Monet: others of us can appreciate all over again, with all the verve of past years, the work of one of 
the most important landscape painters of the Barbizon School, the grand maitre painter of the quiet rivers and 
countryside of France. 

Amongst the loans to this exhibition are pictures from the following private collections: Sir Chester Beatty, 
Baroness Cederstrom, Colonel and Mrs. Coltman, Mrs. Culucundis, Commander James Drummond, Eric Goudie, 
The Master of Kinnaird, Sir Ronald Prain, R. C. Pritchard, John Robertson, Denys Sutton and John Tillotson. 


Pictures have also been loaned by: the Art Gallery, Aberdeen, the Burrell and City Art Gallery collections, 
Glasgow, and the National Gallery of Scotland. 
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HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COSTUME 

IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
_ ByC. Willett and Phillis Cunnington. Ilustra- 
tions by Phillis Cunnington and Cecil D. 


_ Everitt. (London: Faber and Faber Ltd. 84s. 
net.) 


HE Cunnington’s new book is the fifth in 

the series of ‘Handbooks’ they have been 
bringing out during the last ten years. These tell 
the whole story of English costume for both 
sexes from mediaeval times until 1900, and the 
new volume does not fall behind the others in 
scholarship without pedantry and an eye for 
detail which never loses sight of the complete 
picture. 
_ Theauthors remark with truth that ‘the picture 
would certainly have been simplified if the 
eighteenth century had lasted until the end of 
the Napoleonic wars and if the “Victorian Era” 
had started with the birth of that Princess 
instead of her accession in 1837’. History rarely 
divides itself neatly into centuries, and the 
Cunningtons (the ‘Doctors Cunnington’ perhaps 
we should call them for both husband and wife 
are retired medical practitioners as well as 


costume experts) strive to meet the difficulty by 


‘dividing the century, at 1820, into two distinct 
phases, the one loosely called “Regency Period’ 
and the other ‘Victorian’ with scarcely a 
characteristic in common. 

They rely not only on fashion plates, carica- 
tures, portraits and the actual garments that have 
survived, but on a wealth of contemporary 
reference. They have a keen nose for the 
amusing and illuminating paragraph. Who but 
they for example, would have unearthed the 
following evidence of the popularity of ‘falsies’ 
as early as 1800? These falsies were then made of 
wax and in The True Briton of that year a father 
describes how, on returning home he found a 
very smart young man with his hands round the 
neck of his younger daughter aged fourteen. 
Her mother laughed and said ‘The man is only 
fitting Euphrasia with a proper bosom; the girl 
cannot appear in fashionable company with her 
present horrid flatness of chest’. 

And then, suddenly ‘Mrs. Grundy’ appeared, 
or rather did not appear even in the play in 
which she is mentioned, but, visible or not, her 
influence could be felt in all departments of 
English life. Not only did clothes become more 
proper, but also the very words used to describe 
them. We find Leigh Hunt noting, in 1830, that 
‘so rapid are the changes that take place in 
people’s notions of what is decorous that not 
only has the word “‘smock” been displaced, by 
the word “shift”? but even that harmless ex- 
pression has been set aside for the French word 
“chemise”, and at length not even this word, it 
seems, is to be mentioned nor the garment itself 
alluded to, by any decent writer’. It is plain that 
what we call Victorianism antedated the accession 
of the young Queen, but as the Cunningtons 
justly note, ‘no miracle had in fact taken place; 


the illusion was due simply to the shifting of 
power, political, social, and moral, which had 
passed into the hands of the Middle Class in 
whom the new characteristics had always been 
inherent’, 

When the Cunningtons get down to details 
they are equally informative. Do you wish to 
know what an ‘M.B.’ waistcoat was, and why 
the wearer was supposed to be ‘tainted by 
Puseyism’? Are you curious as to the origin of 
the under-waistcoat or ‘white slip’? Are you 
interested in the distinction between ‘Hessians’ 
and “Highlows’? Did you know that ‘Moschet- 
tos’ were ‘gaiter pantaloons’? Do you know the 
difference between a ‘curricle cloak’ and a 
“Witzchoura mantle’. All these difficulties are 
resolved in a twinkling by our indefatigable 
authors and much else beside, and with a wealth 
of pertinent commentary and contemporary 
reference. One can only wonder how the 
crinolined ladies of a hundred years ago managed 
to cope with life at all seeing that if a lady 
‘suffers much from the comments of vulgar 
little boys it would be better, in a high wind, to 
remain indoors’. 

The book is well produced, the re-drawn 
illustrations reach a high standard of accuracy, 
there is a “Glossary of Materials’, a full list of 
‘Sources’, both literary and pictorial, and an 
excellent index. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on having brought their ambitious 
project to a successful conclusion.—J.L. 


MOSAIKK: By H. P. L’Orange and P. J. 
Nordhagen. (Oslo: Dreyers Forlag, 1958). 


PROFESSOR H. P. L’ORANGE of the 
University of Oslo is head of the newly founded 
Norwegian Institute in Rome, and has devoted 
all his working life to the study of late Roman 
early Christian art. His latest book is a ‘primer 
in mosaic’, which should be just the introduction 
to this branch of art that interested students need 
in order fully to appreciate it. 

His young pupil, P. J. Nordhagen, has written 
a short historical survey of the art of mosaic 
from the black and white stone floors of Greece 
and Rome to the glorious decorative schemes in 
glittering coloured glass which cover the walls 
of the early Christian basilicas. There is also an 
excellent chapter on the techniques employed 
(his contribution comes last in the book, but 
might with advantage be read first). 

Professor L’Orange’s section is a model of 
what popular writing should be. Drawing on his 
immense store of knowledge and understanding 
of the period, he explains in a few pages and in 
plain and simple language (which nevertheless at 
times rises to poetic heights) the profound 
changes that took place in the conception of art 
and architecture, of Man and of Life itself, during 
the transition period between Classical and 
Christian times. His chapter on how the Romans 
and the Byzantines used mosaic gives a full 
aesthetic appreciation, which becomes particu- 
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larly valuable when read in conjunction with 
Mr. Nordhagen’s technical explanation. The 
discussion of the relations between mosaic and 
architecture contains a fascinating analysis of how 
the worship of the God of the Christians was 
closely moulded on the forms of worship of the 
Roman Emperors, Finally there is a quick 
‘Baedeker guide’ to the capitals of mosaic 
tradition, The chief monuments of Rome and 
Ravenna will be familiar to many, but the 
treasures of Tessaloniki on the Aegean are less 
well known. A group of Greek and Scandin- 
avian art historians, Professor L’Orange promi- 
nent among them, are at present collaborating 
on the study of the city’s fine trio of mediaeval 
churches with mosaics of the third, seventh and 
ninth centuries. These are of the very finest 
quality and the more valuable for never having 
been touched by the hands of restorers. 

More than a hundred plates in black and white 
and four excellent colour reproductions support 
the text, which is rounded off with a short list 
of books for further reading. It is to be hoped 
that Mosaikk will be made accessible to a larger 
circle of readers than the present Norwegian 
edition can reach.—A.P. 


MEWAR PAINTING: By Moti Chandra. 
(New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akadami: (The Lalit 
Kala series) Rs. 8/12- net.) 


THE lakes and marble palaces of Udaipur, 
capital city of the Rajput state of Mewar, set 
among the hills and forests of Rajasthan, have 
earned themselves a glowing reputation among 
visitors to India. In fact the architecture of 
Udaipur, which derives so much from its 
romantic setting, has, if anything, been over- 
estimated in relation to its true importance, 
whereas paintings from this region are com- 
paratively little known. It is only in the last 
decade, following the merging of the Rajput 
states with the Indian Union, that much of the 
material for the study of Rajasthani painting has 
become available. Few seventeenth-century 
Mewar pictures are to be found outside India 
and the vigorously decorative qualities of the 
style were not generally recognised in this 
country until 1957, when the Arts Council held 
an exhibition of paintings from Rajasthan at 
which Mewari examples predominated. The 
bold colours and freshness of vision with which 
the Rajput painters illustrated their religious and 
romantic literature made an immediate impact 
on many visitors to the exhibition, and it is 
therefore very satisfactory that a monograph 
has now been entirely devoted to the Mewar 
school. It is in line with earlier publications by 
the Indian National Academy of Arts and con- 
sists of a short introductory essay, with notes to 
ten excellent colour plates. 

In his essay Dr. Moti Chandra concerns him- 
self with the evolution of Mewar painting 
during the seventeenth century, when the popular 
literature of the Vaishnava cult was illustrated in 
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a large number of manuscripts, each consisting 
of a set of separate pictures with their appro- 
priate verses written above on a bright yellow 
band or on the reverse. Several of these sets are 
dated, and on the basis of these the author has 
placed his material into an acceptable chrono- 
logical sequence which takes account of develop- 
ments in the contemporary Mughal school. Of 
the eighteenth-century court subjects, which 
responded more fully to Mughal stimuli, he has 
little to say, nor does he speculate on the 
sixteenth-century ancestry of the school, for 
which there is at present little evidence. Work 
still remains to be done on these two periods, 
but the essential outlines of what Dr. Moti 
Chandra regards as the greatest period of 
Mewar painting have now been mapped and 
the distinctive features of its style isolated.—R.S. 


ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES; A SUR- 
VEY: By Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. xxvll 
+ 209, Figs. 125. Revised Edition. (Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press, 40s. net.) 


GREEK figured pottery is an isolated phenome- 
non. To have decorated household pots with 
scenes from legend and from everyday life—and 
to have done so with care and skill—is both a 
source of wonder and of admiration. Attic black- 
figured and red-figured pottery, technically the 
most perfect of ancient Greek wares, was un- 
rivalled for three centuries (sixth—fourth B.C.) 
and during that time the potter and the painter— 
sometimes one and the same man, more often 
two men dividing the work—transformed the 
shapes and the drawing and produced out of the 
older black-figure technique the red-figure 
which is the subject of Miss Richter’s survey. 

Vases produced in the red-figure technique 
have many facets for study—the problems con- 
nected with their throwing, glazing and firing, 
the development of their shape from the sturdy 
forms of the earlier pots to the slender outlines 
produced in the fourth century—but chiefly it is 
the drawing which attracts attention. The 
painters gradually developed their ability 
to draw three-dimensionally; for, having 
abandoned the austere black-figure technique 
with its need for incision to show markings on 
the body, they drew figures in the round, the 
figures reserved in the natural colour of the clay 
and anatomical or sartorial details indicated by 
thin black or light brown lines. Created about 
530 B.C., this new method of drawing, infinitely 
more expressive than the old, lasted a full two 
centuries. The conquest of depth was gradually 
accomplished by foreshortening, perspective and 
shading—but it was a Pyrrhic victory. The 
limitations of the older technique had one 
advantage—the nature of the canvas was never 
abused; with the freer methods of red-figure 
the essence of ceramic painting as decoration 
was step by step ignored. 

Miss Richter’s book, a revised reprint of the 
1946 edition, attempts to show this progression. 
Six chapters, each covering approximately 
thirty years, show how within each period 
certain conventions of drawing were abandoned 
and how observation and experiment eventually 
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created the illusion of volume. Useful line 
drawings in the text illustrate these develop- 
ments. However, the greater part of these 
chapters is concerned with the painters them- 
selves, and it is doubtful whether even a survey 
should include quite so many names or whether 
the Metropolitan collection should be so 
definitely stressed. More emphasis on the major 
artists and more space devoted to their important 
works might have clarified the achievements of 
each period. The productions of lesser artists are 
rarely anything but the greater’s work writ 
small. 

The introduction is devoted to general topics- 
subject matter, ornaments, inscriptions, chrono- 
logy—and with the techniques of throwing, 
glazing and firing. This last section has been 
revised since 1946, but in view of the inherent 
difficulty of the subject is still hard to grasp in so 
condensed an account. 

Miss Richter is very well qualified to write a 
book on Attic red-figure painting. It is un- 
fortunate that the book under review is entitled 
Attic Red-Figure Vases, for the stress is almost 
totally on painting and painters and the relation 
of the painting to the pot is virtually ignored. 
The concentration in the photographs on 
individual figures means that this relation 
cannot be studied in the book itself. Use pre- 
scribes shape and shape decoration and one 
would have welcomed more discussion of the 
effect of shape and area on the composition of 
the pictures. 

The book is easy to use—a full list of contents, 
copious notes giving reference to fuller studies 
and a general index. The museum index which 
occupied pp. 209-221 of the previous edition has 
been removed. The absence of plate numbers, 
reference being simply to figures, and the confer 
to the page in the text are useful. This edition is 
more attractively produced than the previous 
one; the price has doubled.—B.A.S. 


DIE ZURCHER PORZELLANMANU- 
FAKTUR UND IHRE ERZEUGNISSE 
IM 18. UND 19. JAHRHUNDERT. 
BAND I: GESCHIRRE: By Siegfried 
Ducret. (Zurich: Orell Fiissli Verlag, 31.10 
Swiss francs, 30 German marks.) 


FOUNDED in 1763 by a private company 
which included the poet and painter Salomon 
Gessner, the Zurich factory arrived late on the 
scene of European porcelain, and, until forced 
to close in 1791 by the apathy of a middle-class 
clientele, it remained faithful to styles which had 
been outmoded elsewhere. It began making a 
soft-paste frit-porcelain of French type, but 
from about 1765 used imported materials for a 
smoky-toned hard-paste like the German. The 
rococo shapes and much of the painting on the 
table-wares were inspired by Meissen porcelain 
of earlier date, but there were also charming 
landscapes whose strongly individual character 
and beautiful execution give Zurich an honoured 
place among European porcelains. 

The valuable pioneer studies of H. Angst and 
the late Karl Frei appeared in periodicals, and 
the first book on the factory was Dr. Ducret’s 
Ziircher Porzellan (Zurich, 1945). This short and 


gracefully-written study might well be read as 
an introduction to the weightier volume now 
under review, which deals in greater detail with 
the table-wares alone (figures are to be treated 
in a subsequent volume). The author divides his 
material into 24 loosely connected sections of 
varying length, the longest of which deal indi- 
vidually with the staff of the factory, with the 
subjects of decoration, and with their sources. 
Zurich had a link with England through the 
activities at Derby between 1790 and 1797 of 
the modeller J. J. W. Spengler, the gifted but 
erratic son of the director of the Zurich factory. 
Dr. Ducret seems prepared to admit the doubtful 
possibility of his having worked in England 
during a previous visit in about 1780. The 
Austrian traveller von Zinzendorf visited the 
Zurich factory in 1764 and left a useful account 
of it, saying that the poet Gessner was then him- 
self decorating the porcelain. A tobacco-jar, 
signed by Gessner in 1765 has long been known, 
painted with figures after Teniers and van 
Ostade: and Dr. Ducret now convincingly 
attributes a number of other pieces to his hand. 
The idyllic landscapes painted both on porcelain 
and in watercolour by Gessner, Heinrich 
Thomann, and Heinrich Fiissli are shown to 
have been inspired by the seventeenth-century 
Dutch engraver Antony Waterloo, and not by 
actual Swiss scenery, as has hitherto been care- 
lessly assumed. The sources of many Zurich 
designs are here successfully traced to engravings 
by J. E. Nilson and others. The records of the 
factory have mostly been lost, but documents 
that remain are fully described and illustrated: 
a warehouse-inventory of 1768; a price-list of 
1769; the splendid service presented to Kloster 
Einsiedeln in 1775 (part of which was acquired 
by Angst and given by him to the Schweizer- 
isches Landesmuseum in 1903); and the virtually 
complete set of original moulds from the factory, 
now in the same museum. 

The book is moderately priced and the typo- 
graphy is excellent, as are the 221 monochrome 
and 8 coloured illustrations. One might com- 
plain that the latter are scattered through the 
text in somewhat random order, but the very 
full captions include page-references which with 
the index and table of contents make the work 
easy to consult. A separate bibliography would 
have been welcome, also a section on the 
excellent faience made at the factory during the 
eighteenth century (the less attractive nineteenth- 
century earthenware, made after porcelain pro- 
duction had ceased, is given disproportionate 
prominence). But these are small points. The 
energetic secretary of the Swiss Ceramic Society 
is to be congratulated on the result of his long 
and fruitful studies. When the volume on the 
figures appears, Zurich porcelain will have 
received more definitive treatment than the 
work of any other European factory.—A.L. 


SHADOWS FROM INDIA: By Roderick 
Cameron. With a Preface by Peter Quennell. 
(London: William Heineman, 63s. net.) 


NOT long ago, twenty years at the most, the 
whole vast continent of India was artistically 
generally considered to be something of a bore 


Goa alone might perhaps have been allowed a 
certain exotic appeal because it was both Por- 
tuguese and baroque, but the great monuments 
of Indian art and architecture had become so 
intimately connected with bridges of ivory 
elephants and coffee-tables inlaid with mother 
o’pearl that they could hardly be mentioned in 
intellectual circles. Photographs of the Taj Mahal 
drew no more than a contemptuous smile from 
the lips of the artistically knowing and as for 
Simla and Poona—their very names were suffi- 
| cient to cast a chill over any polite conversation. 
| Now it has all been changed. The clock has been 
put back and India is as remote, once more, as 
Persia or China or Siam. Even the hill-stations 
where the Gadsbys played tennis and polo and 
stuck pigs throughout the everlasting summer 
of British dominion, have acquired a delightful 
period flavour redolent of mango chutney and 
Bombay duck. Mr. Roderick Cameron has been 
quick to realize the possibilities of all this for the 
Sitwellian Kunstforscher and has produced a book 
which reveals for the first time the melancholy 
beauty and faded grandeur of Anglo-Indian 
architecture. 


Shadows from India is not, however, limited to 
the buildings, statues and other artistic relics of 
British rule. It opens with a disturbingly sensual 
photograph of Siva dancing the Tandara in a 
cave temple at Elephanta, and a hundred or more 
equally evocative images of Ancient, Mogul and 
Rajput India are presented to us before British 
India is reached. In this way we are invited to 
view the Anglo-Indian artistic legacy in its 
historical setting—an intelligent though perhaps 
rather unflattering approach; for of course the 
British produced nothing comparable in artistic 
quality with the exuberant remains of earlier 
civilizations. But it is a pleasure to follow Mr. 
Cameron, with his keen eye for the unusual and 
significant detail, as he wanders from the 
_ fungoid-shaped temples of Khajuraho to the 
folk-paintings at Udaipur, from Jan Singh’s 
fantastic observatory, invested in his photographs 
with a haunted atmosphere worthy of de 
Chirico himself, to the stencilled decoration of 
the palace at Jaipur which is likened in a note, 
to the ‘paper lace one finds on top of a box of 
chocolates’. The ultra-sophisticated attitude 
revealed by this comment informs the whole 
book and enables Mr. Cameron to embrace his 
savage subject more warmly than most 
Europeans find possible. And of course it 
becomes even more rewarding when he reaches 
the Sahibs and their extraordinary sub-Palladian, 
sub-Scottish Baronial and other artistic importa- 
tions during the British Raj. For what could be 
more chicly Betjemanesque than St. Mary’s, 
Poona (consecrated by Bishop Heber in 1825) 
or the toy-like Victorian bungalows transplanted 
from the Lake District to Bangalore with 
maiden-hair ferns hanging in wire baskets along 
their balconies and surrounded by untended, 
deserted gardens in which the ghosts of long- 
departed memsahibs may still be glimpsed at 
sun-down? Such relics are perhaps an acquired 
taste and one that must be seldom shared by the 
present occupiers. We are much in Mr. 
Cameron’s debt for having recorded so lovingly 
these touching relics of a now vanished world. 


But there are other, more imposing and more 
worthy memorials of John Company’s days— 
grandiose and expensive affairs such as Corn- 
wallis Square and Fort St. George at Madras, 
the Old Mint at Calcutta, or the elegant 
Regency villas built along the banks of the 
Hoogly by cultivated nabobs. Of these and 
many other remarkable Anglo-Indian buildings 
surprisingly little appears to be known though 
they would all, to judge by Mr. Cameron’s 
excellent photographs, repay the attention of 
some enterprising historian of architecture. So 
little interest had they aroused until Mr. 
Cameron went to India that we do not even 
know who built them! In the few cases where 
the name of the architect has been recorded he 
turns out to be some gifted amateur like General 
Sir James Lillyman Caldwell who designed the 
magnificent Cathedral of St. George at Madras, 
or Captain Charles Wyatt of the Bengal 
Engineers (a nephew of James Wyatt) whose 
Residency at Calcutta would rank high in the 
Georgian Group’s visiting list if only it were 
more conveniently situated. 

Shadows from India is therefore much more 
than a picture-book. Mr. Cameron has opened 
our eyes to an important and completely neg- 
lected aspect of British art. One suspects, hope- 
fully, that he took many more photographs of 
Anglo-Indian architecture than could be re- 
produced in the present volume and it is much 
to be desired that he will collect and publish 
them all, together with more detailed art- 
historical notes, in a further volume devoted 
exclusively to British India. Such a book would 
make a very valuable contribution to the history 
of British art.—]J.F. 


BRITISH TABLE AND ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS: By L. M. Angus-Butterworth. 
(London: Leonard Hill (Books) Ltd., xvi + 
123 pp., 216 figs. on 118 Pls. £2 2s. net.) 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CAMEO 
GLASS: By Geoffrey W. Beard. (Newport, 
Mon.: The Ceramic Book Company, xiv + 
149 pp., 94 figs. on 24 Pls. + 4 Colour Plates. 


£4 8s). 


MR. ANGUS-BUTTERWORTH’S book is 
based on a series of articles which originally 
appeared under the title ‘A Galaxy of Glass’ in 
Pottery and Glass. They range from ‘Verzelini 
the Venetian’ to ‘The Pressed Table Glass of 
Lancashire’, and conclude with chapters on 
technique and commerce, a chronological 
survey of some of the main events in British 
glass-making, and a ‘Glossary of Terms used in 
the Glass Industry’. It cannot be pretended that 
the essays which form the book go very deeply 
into their subjects—their essentially ephemeral 
nature virtually precludes such a procedure—and 
readers of The Connoisseur may not find the 
historical chapters very satisfying. They add 
little to existing knowledge and offer no striking 
thoughts about what is already known. The 
chapters on the modern industry, however, 
provide material which it is not always easy to 
find elsewhere in the literature of glass, and the 
book is welcome on this account. It is, however, 
open to criticism for the lack of rapport between 


text and plates. When these appeared together 
in monthly issues of a periodical, confusion was 
avoidable; in book-form, cross-references should 
have been provided. 

Mr. Beard’s book is of quite another order. It 
breaks new ground in dealing with the astonish- 
ing growth, in the midst of an ever more mech- 
anised industry, of a school of glass-decorators 
wedded to methods of the most primitive and 
painstaking simplicity. Before the eyes of the 
innovators—Benjamin Richardson, _ Philip 
Pargeter and John Northwood I—there always 
hovered the vision of the legendary Portland 
Vase, and it was to copies of, and essays after, 
this famous glass that the early efforts of the 
school were directed. The laborious methods 
evolved by John Northwood were subsequently 
used to produce works in cameo which answered 
more to the taste and style of their age. The pres- 
sure of necessity, however, inevitably dictated at 
last the calling-in of aids such as the engraving- 
wheel and acid-etching ; and the whole economic 
basis of the school was finally undermined by a 
cheap German process which imitated its effects 
by a sort of enamel-painting. 

Mr. Beard has traced the rise of this school of 
cameo-glass engravers, centred on the North- 
woods and Woodalls, with skill and authority. 
He has had to work to obtain his material, and 
he is scrupulous in giving the sources of his 
information. It is a pleasure to welcome a 
scholarly book in a new field of glass studies, the 
more so in that the volume itself is a fine piece 
of book-production, well-printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound and well-illustrated.—R.J.C. 


L°ILLUSTRATION DE LA POESIE ET 
DU ROMAN FRANCAIS AU XvVII¢ 
SIECLE: By Diane Canivet, 188 pp. and 
24 pl. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1,800 French francs.) 


THIS scholarly and handsomely produced 
volume, written by a librarian of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, is devoted to the 
illustrated novels and books of verse published 
in France during the seventeenth century. So far 
as the illustrated book is concerned, this period 
falls between ‘un siécle qui nous émeut par la 
beauté de ses gravures sur bois et un autre qui 
nous charme par la grace de ses eaux-fortes’, 
but many of the volumes Mlle Canivet describes 
are worthy of closer attention than has usually 
been afforded them. They are, indeed, the an- 
cestors of those exquisite bibelots de salon em- 
bellished with plates after Gravelot, Eisen and 
Cochin in the mid-eighteenth century, which 
have for long been prized by bibliomanes. If 
Mlle Canivet does not entirely dispose of the 
‘réputation d’étre ennuyeuse’ which clings to 
seventeenth-century book illustration, she reveals 
that much is of great interest and beauty, and 
her work will be of value to book collectors and 
students of French art. 

L’Illustration de la Poésie et du Roman Francais 
au XVII¢ Siécle is divided into two parts, an 
historical account and a catalogue of 142 of the 
more significant illustrated romances and books 
of verse, all of which are to be found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. In the introductory 
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chapters Mlle Canivet sketches the develop- 
ment of French book illustration during the 
seventeenth century. The subject if greatly con- 
fused by the amount of piracy which flourished 
in the period no less than by the publishers’ 
parsimonious trick of making one frontispiece— 
or even a set of illustrations—serve for different 
works produced many years apart. Yet she 
skilfully negotiates all such obstacles. 

Many early seventeenth-century illustrations 
were copied from sixteenth- or even fifteenth- 
century prototypes, but gradually a new and 
wholly baroque style began to emerge under the 
influence of Netherlandish artists working in 
France. Of these, the most notable was probably 
Crispin de Passe who engraved the disturbingly 
fantastic plates for the 1627 edition ‘of Sorel’s 
Le Berger Extravagant. A new style was established 
by about 1630 and a number of very fine 
editions of poems and novels illustrated with 
prints by Claude Vignon, Abraham Bosse and 
Frangois Chauveau, were published during the 
next three decades. Bosse’s work stands out as 
the most accomplished of the period: indeed, 
his etched frontispieces to the 1637 edition of 
de Gomberville’s Polexandre have a lightness of 
touch and brilliance of finish which seems to 
anticipate the elegant charm of rococo book 
illustration. Relatively few fine illustrated books 
of poetry or romances were published during 
the last thirty years of the century. As Mlle 
Canivet shows, this was not for want of able 
French engravers but because the best artists 
were employed to adorn books of a more 
serious nature which were designed to reflect 
the grandeur of the siécle de Louis XIV.—C.C.F. 


DIE HANDZEICHNUNG DES 17n JAHR- 
HUNDERTS IN OSTERREICH: By 
Gertrude Aurenhammer. (Vienna: Anton 
Schroll & Co., DM. 23.50.) 


THIS is the first of a series of books to be pub- 
lished by the Institut fiir dsterreichischen Kunst- 
forschung under the general title of Studien zur 
Osterreichischen Kunstgeschichte. Devoted to the 
drawings of seventeenth-century Austrian artists, 
it consists of a long introductory text, describing 
the styles of the individual draughtsmen, fol- 
lowed by a catalogue of their works. The book 
is thoroughly documented and well indexed. 
It is illustrated with eighty-one plates. Dr. 
Aurenhammer has diligently searched through 
the most important public collections in search 
of Austrian drawings and has tracked her prey 
down in the print rooms of Rome, Munich, 
Berlin, Bolzano, Budapest and Zagreb besides, 
of course, the museums of Austria itself. All the 
drawings are fully described and when, as so 
often, they are preliminary sketches for paintings, 
their relationship to the completed works are 
examined; succinct notes on iconographical 
peculiarities are also provided. 

Several of the Austrian artists represented in 
this volume, notably Johann Paul Schor, Daniel 
Seyter and Anton Eismann, spent much of their 
careers in Italy. Schor, who painted the window 
behind Bernini’s Cathedral in St. Peter’s, 
developed a wholly Roman high baroque style 
and some of his drawings have, in the past, been 


ascribed to Bernini while others show the in- 
fluence of Pietro da Cortona. But during this 
period Austrian artists were subject to a number 
of foreign influences, whether they travelled 
abroad or not. The drawings of Tobias Pock, 
for instance, recall the late Flemish mannerists on 
some occasions and the Bolognese seicento artists 
on others. Hans Adam Weissenkircher, who 
studied at Rome and Venice, shows the influence 
of both Pietro da Cortona and the Bavarian- 
Venetian Carl Loth. While the designs for 
perspective ceilings by Johann Anton Gumpp 
might easily be mistaken for the work of some 
Italian imitator of Padre Pozzo. Hence the 
capital importance and interest of this volume 
for all students of seventeenth-century painting 
and draughtsmanship.—C.C.A. 


KONSTHANTVERKAREN CHRISTIAN 
PRECHT: By Gustaf Munthe. (Stockholm: 
Natur och Kultur, 24.50 Kr.) 


CHRISTIAN PRECHT was one of the most 
important Swedish rococo craftsmen and this 
book, devoted to his work in various media, 
will be of interest to all students of eighteenth- 
century design. It is written in Swedish but 
supplied with a clear summary of the main 
argument in English and is well illustrated with 
138 plates. 

The Precht family hailed from Bremen in 
Germany, but in 1674 Burchardt Precht 
(Christian’s father) went to Stockholm to assist 
in the decorations of Drottningholm Palace and 
stayed there for the rest of his life. A sculptor 
and a cabinetmaker, Burchardt Precht’s most 
notable works are the flamboyant pulpit and 
royal thrones in the Storkyrkan at Stockholm 
while numerous fine, if somewhat ponderous, 
mirror frames in Swedish country houses are 
said to derive from his workshop. His four sons 
all became craftsmen of some distinction. 
Johann Philip, the eldest, spent many years in 
England where he appears to have been trained 
as a cabinetmaker and returned to practise this 
craft in Stockholm. The next, Burchardt, was a 
sculptor but left Sweden for Lorraine where he 
spent the greater part of his life. The third son 
Gustaf, was also a sculptor; he assisted his father 
on his later commissions and finally took over 
his workshop. But the most interesting member 
of the family was the youngest son, Christian, 
who was born in 1706. After receiving the 
rudiments of a craftsman’s training from his 
father, he was apprenticed in 1721 to the 
leading Stockholm goldsmith, Gustaf Stafhell 
the elder. He worked under Stafhell until 1727 
when he qualified as a journeyman and in the 
same year left for England to work under the 
Augsburg jeweller, Augustin Heckel. From 
England he later moved to France, arriving at a 
vital moment in the history of the decorative 
arts, just as rocaille was burgeoning into its 
extravagant blossom. As a result of this happy 
timing which enabled him to drink at the 
fountain head of the new style he was able to 
introduce the rococo into Sweden on his return 
in 1731. Here he worked for the rest of his life 
and died in 1779, having wasted his later years 
in a costly lawsuit against his brother Gustaf. 
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A label found on the back of a looking-glass 
declares that ‘A Stockholm, dans la rue neuve, 
chez les fréres, Gustave et Chrétien Precht, on 
fait et vend toutes sortes d’ouvrage de plusieurs 
‘matiéres; comme des sculptures et des miroirs 
en diverses fagons. On travaille aussi, chez les 
mé€mes en Or et en Argent; tant pour des bijoux, 
que pour des vaiselles. Le tout 4 un prix raison- 
-nable’. This advertisement for the two brothers 
reveals the nature of Christian’s work. A free 
craftsman, outside the jurisdiction of the guild, 
he designed and made furniture, silver and 
jewellery. Little of his furniture can be identified 
but a singularly elegant picture frame at Oved- 
skloster, which is signed and dated 1741 and for 
which Christian’s more extravagantly rococo 
drawing survives, reveals his ability both as 
craftsman and designer. 

None of Christian Precht’s jewellery can be 
traced, but a large number of his designs for 
silver have survived. His drawings for fantastic 
surtouts de table and large bulbous tureens recall 
the work of Meissonnier and Francois Thomas 
Germain. Unfortunately, however, he was not 
a member of the Goldsmith’s guild and therefore 
had no maker’s mark by which his wares may 
now be identified. Many are known to have been 
made for the Royal House and later melted 
down, but Dr. Munthe convincingly attributes 
two exceptionally handsome pieces to him—a 
lovely shell-shaped ewer supported by a dancing 
amorino, and a coffee pot festooned with garlands 

__ of flowers in relief. Other drawings show that 
he produced designs for ceramic decorations 
_ which were sent out to China in 1738 as patterns 
for the makers of “export porcelain’. It is interest- 
ing to note that these are purely European in 
character and incorporate no chinoiserie motifs. 
However, another drawing of a plate which 
Dr. Munthe attributes to Precht, is decorated 
with a weird exotic plant of the genus Pillementii. 
He may also have provided designs for the 
Marieberg pottery where jugs, basins and 
tureens were made in imitation of silver vessels. 
Christian Precht occupies an important place 
in the history of the applied arts in Sweden, but 
is relatively little known in other countries—it is, 
perhaps, significant that he was not represented 
in the Rococo Exhibition at Munich. Sadly little 
of his finished work has survived, but perhaps 
Dr. Munthe’s interesting and valuable book will 
bring more to light.—H.H. 


HERALDIC STANDARDS AND OTHER 
ENSIGNS: By Lt.-Col. Robert Gayre of 
Gayre & Nigg. (pp. 132 + xix. Illus. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 35s. net.) 


THE publishers state that this is the first book 
published which is devoted exclusively to the 
heraldic flag, and the present Lord Lyon, Sir 
Thomas Innes of Learney, in his interesting 
foreword says: ‘Like most text books it will not 
be exhaustive and will be subject to amplification 
and comment, mayhap even correction, but no 
one can ever get past the first treatise on any 
important subject. This is therefore a most 
important book in the law and _ practice of 
heraldry.’ To which it may be added that the 
author writes with full knowledge of the Scot- 


tish heraldic system which is part of the legal 
system of Scotland, and he can therefore quote 
authoritative examples for his propositions, 

The book is divided into eleven chapters under 
the following headings: the pennon (including 
the pennoncelle, penselle, or small personal 
Lance-Pennon); the Lance-Pennon (the larger 
personal Pennons); the Personal Banner; the 
Guidon; the Heraldic Standard; the Streamer; 
the Heraldic Household Badge; the Gonfallon 
or Gonfannon; Heraldic Vanes; Banderolles 
and Helm-Streamers; the Armorial or Heraldic 
Flag. I have given these headings in full in order 
to enable the reader to understand the detail 
with which Col. Gayre has treated his subject. I 
can only comment in the space at my disposal on 
some items of particular interest to many who 
today have a vague or perhaps more ample 
knowledge of heraldic design as at present in 
use. In almost every chapter of Col. Gayre’s 
work they will find a preconception corrected. 
The chapter on the Heraldic Standard, for in- 
stance, is one which is written obviously with a 
wealth of knowledge and which shows, what to 
many will seem curious, that the heraldic 
standard carried mainly the badge of the owner 
or possibly in the case of royal standards the 
selection of badges then most in use. Col. Gayre 
therefore points out that the Royal Standard is 
really a Royal Flag or Ensign, but not a standard 
and that Her Majesty the Queen does not possess 
a standard, despite the fact that so many of her 
greatest predecessors did possess very fine 
standards. By contrast, the standard of King 
Umberto II of Italy, which is illustrated in a 
drawing, shows some of the insignia of the House 
of Savoy but not the arms thereof. Col. Gayre 
gives directions as to the mode of blazoning a 
standard, a practical feature which should be of 
value. Another chapter of great interest is that 
on the Gonfallon or Gonfannon. Those of us, 
and that includes most observant folk, who are 
familiar with banners in churches and political 
organisations will be interested in the author’s 
account of what can only be described as the 
decline of the stately gonfallon from the palmy 
days of the Middle Ages to the richly wrought 
but often strangely obscure ensigns which appear 
in our churches and other assemblies. The 
author’s description of one such is likely to strike 
a familiar chord in many minds. 

There will henceforward be no excuse for 
those who want to know about the heraldic 
ensigns as used on any sort of flag, that they 
cannot find the information which they need. 
Col. Gayre’s work will be invaluable to all 
students of the heraldic flag, and it is to be hoped, 
though knowing what usually happens it can be 
only a hope, that those who have to advise 
corporate bodies will take note of this book: 
read, mark, learn and then copy what Col. Gayre 
so well expounds. The present reviewer once 
saw (at the time of the Queen’s Coronation) a 
small house in a quiet Surrey suburb, which 
apparently, judging by flags, was honoured as 
a Royal Air Force headquarters and also as a 
place of the royal residence. It may have been so, 
but possibly some knowledge of the contents of 
this book would have prevented a curious error. 
Similarly I used to look from my office in Fleet 
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Street and wonder which of the claimants to the 
throne of Scotland had persuaded some organi- 
sation to fly his flag. In other words the errors 
which Col. Gayre is endeavouring to correct are 
to be found everywhere in Great Britain, and 
I wonder much why learned Scots writers like 
Col. Gayre seem to have a sort of academic 
hostility to England, which mars their work: 
e.g. in the description of plate xiv, the Cornish 
in 1549 are described as marching against the 
English. Surely Cornwall was then part of 
England, and the Cornish were still in rebellion 
against the Crown? It remains to add that this 
work is valuably illustrated, which is perhaps 
an unnecessary remark for one of Oliver & 
Boyd’s publications. There are no less than six- 
teen beautifully drawn plates, with numerous 
illustrations in the text.—G.P.L. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


A Limited Edition 

The Histories of Herodotus, recently issued in a 
limited edition of fifteen hundred copies to the 
members of the Limited Editions Club of New 
York, may well be ranked as one of the fifty 
best designed books of the century. The text has 
been newly translated by Harry Carter (typo- 
grapher, scholar, and Keeper of the Archives of 
the Oxford University Press) ; and the illustra- 
tions and decorations by Edward Bawden are 
perhaps that underrated artist’s finest work on 
book pages that he has ever done. They consist 
of numerous line drawings in the text which 
combine unusual fidelity as illustrations with 
Bawden’s usual richly decorative handling of 
black and white ; and ten double-spreads (nine 
in colour) based on linocuts which are Bawden’s 
versions of patterns and decorations suitable for 
Herodotus. 

The book was designed by Harry Carter, 
working with Edward Bawden and Jan Van 
Krimpen. It was printed by Enschedé at Haar- 
lem, Holland. The type chosen was Van 
Krimpen’s Spectrum, newly cut by Monotype, 
and the 615 pages of Herodotus give a good 
opportunity to assess its qualities. There is a 
slightly worrying tendency for the ‘set’ of the 
letters to appear to vary. This is particularly 
noticeable when a word like ‘Pisistratus’ (in 
which the letters look very narrow and close 
together) is close to a word like ‘honour’ (in 
which the round letters look much further apart). 
The capital “W’ seems cramped and is in fact 
approximately the same width as a capital ‘C’. 

The book has been entirely set in 10 pt., with 
6 pt. for side notes in the margins, a system 
which works extremely well and makes a 
pleasant page. The binding in brown buckram 
is very handsome and the whole effect is superb. 


From the Stationery Office 


English Furniture Designs of the XVIIIth 
Century, to be the subject of an article in the 
December issue, is an example of sound British 
book construction and design. The introduction, 
catalogue and notes are set in ‘Monotype’ 
Baskerville and printed on a smooth cartridge, 
occupying 80 pages 10fin. x 84in. The bulk of 
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the book consists of nearly 300 pages of art 
paper with over 350 half-tone plates. The print- 
ing, of high quality, is by W. S. Cowell of 
Ipswich. The binding is in blue-green buckram 
and the design of the spine is particularly elegant. 
The names of block-maker, paper-maker and 
binder are unfortunately not given: but the 
book is a worthy addition to the excellent series 
already published by H.M. Stationery Office ; 
and for a scholarly book of this size the price, 
£3 35., is very reasonable. 


Two Batsford Books 


An example of enterprising production on a 
more popular level are Batsford’s new British 
Battles series. The first two titles, published at 
21s. each, are Trafalgar, by Oliver Warner, and 
The Capture of Quebec, by Christopher Lloyd. 
Both have jackets which make use of famous 
paintings, reproduced in colour by photolitho- 
offset, with very effective typography : but 
having used Bembo and Plantin on the front, 
there can have been no particularly good reason 
for using Ehrhardt on the spines and Times on 
the flaps—especially since the books themselves 
are set in Garamond. They are illustrated with a 
refreshingly wide choice of subject, in both line 
and half-tone, and are well printed by William 
Clowes. Some imagination has gone into their 
design and they deserve success. 


A Fine Catalogue 


H. P. Kraus, of 16 East 46th Street, New York 
17, has just issued, as his Catalogue 88, a volume 
entitled Fifty Mediaeval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts, printed (in English) in Germany and 
deservedly exhibited among the German books 
in the National Book League Exhibition of 
Book Design. The page size is 13$ in. x 9 in. 
There are 132 pages of text, printed in Wal- 
baum (with a black letter for titles) on antique 
laid, with 84 colour illustrations tipped in on 32 
plates ; and 109 monochrome half-tone plates 
mostly on a section of 48 pages of art paper at 
the end of the book. The sources of the manu- 
scripts described (but not priced) include the 
collections of Sir Sydney Cockerell (whose 
name is spelt wrong throughout) and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. The colour plates, and indeed 
all the printing, are of the highest quality but no 
names of printers or block-makers are included. 

Most of the MSS have not been described 
before and great care has been taken to provide 
full and scholarly descriptions, which in an 
introductory note signed by H[ellmut] L[eh- 
mann]-H[aupt] are stated to be by a ‘team of 
expert art historians, palaeographers and biblio- 
graphers’—so that besides being a lovely book 
this is also a valuable work of reference. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Hungarian Peasant Art: By Edit Fél, Tamds 
Hofer, Klara K.-Csilléry. Distributed by 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge. 42s. net. 


Oxford History of English Art. English Art 
1800-1870: By T. S. R. Boase. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. sos. net. 


Leeds Art Calendar. No. 42. (Office address: 
c/o E. M. Arnold, 12 Butterley Street, 
Leeds 10). 2s. 6d. net. 

Les Céramiques Pré-Colombiennes: By 
Henri Lehmann. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France (108 Boulevard Saint-Germain, V1). 
2000 French francs. 


A Defence of Free Learning: By Lord 
Beveridge. Oxford University Press. 18s. net. 
(in U.K.) 

A Dictionary of Modern Ballet: General 
Editors: Francis Gadan and Robert Maillard 
with the assistance of Ronald Crichton and 
Mary Clarke. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
36s. net. 


Animals in Art: By Marcel Brion. Translated 
by Frances Hogarth-Gaute. London: George 
G. Harrap & Co. 60s. net. 


Edward Johnston: By Priscilla Johnston. 
London: Faber and Faber. 28s. net. 


Pocket Book of English Ceramic Marks and 
those of Wales, Scotland and Ireland: 
Compiled by J. P. Cushion. London: Faber 
and Faber. 28s. net. 


Culture in private and public life: By F. R. 
Cowell. London: Thames and Hudson. 30s. 
net. 


Guide Emer. Guide Européen de l’Anti- 
quaire de l’Amateur d’Art et du Biblio- 
phile 1959-60. Paris: Guide Emer (10, rue 
Saint-Louis en I’fle, [Ve). 

Art and the Creative Unconscious. Four 
essays by Erich Neumann. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. net. 


Glass through the Ages: By E. Barrington 
Haynes. Revised Edition. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books (A Pelican Book). 
8s. 6d. net. 


Edouard Manet: Water-Colours and Pastels 
selected with an Introduction and Notes 
by Kurt Martin: London: Faber and Faber. 
4$s. net. 


Scottish Art Review. Vol. VII. No. 2. 
Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums Asso- 
ciation (Kelvingrove, Glasgow). 2s. 6d. net. 


Samuel Rogers and William Gilpin. Their 
friendship and correspondence: By C. P. 
Barbier. Oxford University Press. 16s. net. 


Zen and Japanese Culture: By Daisetz T. 
Suzuki. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
5s. net. 


A Dictionary of Art and Artists: By Peter 
and Linda Murray. Harmondsworth, Middle- 


sex: Penguin Books (Penguin Reference 
Books). ss. net. 


The Archetypal World of Henry Moore: 
By Erich Neumann. Translated from the 
German by F. C. Hull. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 35s. net. 


British Commonwealth Coinage: By 
Howard W. A. Linecar. London: Ernest 
Benn Ltd. 30s. net. 


50 Years of Modern Art: Introduction by 


Emile Langui. London: Thames and Hudson. 
30s, net. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round about the Galleries 


Forty Years On 


HAT Sir Alfred Munnings had as much 
praise and success in his lifetime as any 
artist could wish is only appropriate; but that 
he also received from the reigning critical 
fraternity almost unanimous disapproval during 
the latter years of his life is a melancholy reflec- 
tion on fashionable aesthetic opinion. Munnings 
had the courage of his convictions regarding the 
worst aspects of modern art and expressed them 
with relentless force. 

By a poignant coincidence I happened to see 
his picture New Year Morning in a Chelsea Studio 
at the Newman Galleries on the morning of the 
artist’s memorial service at St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
Still fresh and unimpaired by time (the picture 

‘was painted in 1919), it is among Munnings’ 
ba works, showing his versatility in recording 
with brilliant realism an interior with human 
figures, and exclusive of equine interest. People 
‘who do not know the range of Munnings’ 
genius regard him only as a painter of horses, and 
even some of those who had followed his career 
‘with professional attention were not a little 
surprised, in contemplating his Diploma Galleries 
exhibition, to see how much time he had devoted 
to landscape and other subjects, and how well he 
painted them. 

The origin of New Year Morning in a Chelsea 
Studio appears (p. 28) in the second volume of 
the artist’s autobiography. The revellers had 
returned from the Chelsea Arts Ball. “One of the 
stayers, with a violin, was standing on the model’s 
throne, playing ‘“‘After the Ball”, and the rest 
sitting around fatigued and weary ... What a 
scene! I had an idea for a picture. I began it the 
same week, using my friends who had stayed the 
course at the Ball. It was painted in one of the 

large studios belonging to David Jagger.’ He is 
seen in the Regency costume leaning against the 
sideboard. 

I remember Jagger telling me how they all 
posed day after day until the picture was finished, 
and were unable to get on with their own work. 
Alas, Jagger is gone, and Munnings is no more, 
but their works will long survive to interest 
posterity. An artist in that festive party who is 
still with us is the venerable Alfonso Toft (in 
Dickens costume). He is a landscape painter of 
distinction and the doyen of the Chelsea Arts 
Club. 

Whether New Year Morning in a Chelsea Studio 
goes into a private or public collection its popu- 
larity is assured. And I do not doubt that it will 
delight all who see it as it pleased me when I 
first saw it years ago, and moved me to many 
memories of the great and unique A.J. Munnings 
when I encountered the picture again on the 
morning of his memorial service. 


Paul Sandby at Home 


THE rise in prices for Paul Sandby’s works 
concentrates attention on a gifted and popular 
foundation member of the Royal Academy. 
Accomplished in all media, including the then 
new method of aquatint, which he helped to 
establish in England, Sandby spent a long and 
happy life painting landscapes, buildings and 
figures. Much of his work was done in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor Castle, and his 
drawings in the Royal Library there testify to 
the artist’s sense of beauty, character and in- 
dustry. Occasionally, some watercolour of 
Bayswater comes on to the market, reminding 
us that Sandby lived in that once rural neigh- 
bourhood overlooking Hyde Park. His house 
was in St. George’s Row, with a studio at the 
end of the garden. A sketch of this studio 
appears in William Sandby’s book on his an- 
cestors, published in 1892. The painting from 
which it was done is now in possession of the 
Sidney Sabin Galleries. Not only is it a delightful 
picture in itself, but it is a record of the domestic 
environment of old Paul, who lived in St. 
George’s Row for nearly forty years and died 
there in 1809. 

At the same galleries is another Sandby 
picture, 26 X 41 in., tentatively entitled View of 
Llanberis. Dating from about 1780, it shows two 
figures in the foreground carrying flowers in 
baskets, and these were founded on a water- 
colour sketch by Sandby sold at Christie’s on 
26th May, 1959. 


Grand Tourist Taste 


THE first half of the eighteenth century was the 
heyday of the grand tourist. The English habit of 
going to Italy, which began earlier with the 
aristocrat, poet and artist, had increased its 
impetus. A visit to Rome was an essential of 
complete educational experience. The tradition 
was firmly founded, and even as late as the 
1920's, the English traveller in remote parts of 
Italy and Sicily was treated by all classes with a 
certain respect on account of his interest in the 
‘grandeur that was Rome’. If the generally 
charming and well-mannered peasant regarded 
him as molte ricco, it was probably legendary and 
due to the fact that his eighteenth-century fore- 
runner was apt to throw his money about. How 
interesting to know, were it possible to compute, 
the sums spent by grand tourists on Italian 
paintings of the period and old masters, genuine 
or otherwise. Certainly, native artists were 
quick to exploit the grand tourist’s passion for 
ruins. The great halls of the new Palladian or 
reconstructed Tudor mansions in England were 
the perfect setting for such works as Giovanni 
Paolo Pannini could paint, and few artists were 


as accomplished in rendering an assortment of 
classical relics as can be seen in this painter’s 
Roman Ruins with Figures, recently at Colnaghi’s. 
This work is a capriccio of Trajan’s Column, the 
Temple of Saturn, the Arch of Constantine, the 
Temple of Vesta, the Pyramid of Cestius, the 
Arch of Janus, the Colosseum, Column of 
Phocas, Temple of Castor and Pollux, Basilica 
of Constantine, and numerous pieces of antique 
sculpture, the foreground enlivened with a 
group of picturesque figures. The placing of 
part of the Colosseum behind the three columns 
of the Castor and Pollux Temple is particularly 
effective. The picture is on canvas: 39} X 532#in. 


Mysterious Artist 


CONTINUING the classical mood, Messrs. 
Frost & Reed, of New Bond Street, recently 
acquired a View of Rome from the Ponte St. 
Angelo (40 < 73 in.), with the castle on the right, 
looking towards St. Peter’s and the Vatican, by 
Charles F. de la Croix. The life of this artist is 
very obscure, and when he was born and when 
he died is uncertain. He is said to have been a 
pupil of Joseph Vernet and painted mostly 
marine subjects. That he could also express with 
great skill and accuracy complex architectural 
subjects is proved by this magnificent example 
of his work. It came from the collection of Mr. 
James Christie, a direct descendant of the founder 
of Christie’s. Also at the Frost & Reed galleries 
is a series of charming little pictures by Hubert 
Robert who, with his fellow artist, Fragonard, 
spent some youthful years studying in the 
eternal city. It was in Rome that Robert 
developed his talent for depicting attractive 
ruins, primarily decorative. Robert achieved 
tremendous fame in Paris until the Revolution 
wrecked his career and that of other artists who 
had been encouraged and supported by the old 
régime. 


A Romantic Classic 


WHEN do the two moods overlap? As an 
example in painting one might refer to the 
Cupid and Psyche (424 X 36} in.), by Rubens, 
exhibited recently at the H. Terry-Engell 
Galleries. In it the immortal story is treated with 
an imaginative realism, which might have been 
achieved by Delacroix. The picture came from 
a Swedish private collection, and Dr. Burkhardt 
dates it from c. 1612. This opinion is confirmed 
by Dr. W. R. Valentiner. The drawing for the 
figure of Psyche is in the collection of H. M. the 
Queen at Windsor Castle. Rubens’ Cupid and 
Psyche must have been popular soon after it was 
painted, for David Teniers the Younger in- 
cluded it in several of his own pictures illustrating 
famous galleries and their contents. 
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The Cupid and Psyche legend has fascinated 
poets and artists all down the ages but had a 
great vogue in the seventeenth century, partly 
owing to William Adlington’s translation of 
Apuleius, first published in 1566, in which the 
Cupid and Psyche episode is told with a ravishing 
sense of beauty and sympathy. It is, in fact, the 
best thing in that curious medley known as The 
Golden Ass. Rubens has depicted the dramatic 
moment when Psyche, urged on by the advice 
of her jealous, evil-minded sisters, attempts to 
kill the God of Love; although Cupid, whom 
she had never seen, had warned her against her 
sisters. The relevant passage in Adlington is not 
without a quaint humour. “Psyche (somewhat 
feeble in body and mind yet strengthened by the 
cruelty of fate) received boldness and brought 
forth the lamp, and took the razor, so that by 
her audacity she changed herself to masculine 
kind. But when she took the lamp . . . she saw 
the most meek and sweetest beast of all beasts, 
even fair Cupid, couched fairly, at whose sight 
the very lamp increased its joy and the razor 
turned its edge.’ Rubens took liberty with the 
story and introduced a third figure holding the 
curtain with one hand and the razor with the 
other. 

All the 34 works in this important exhibition, 


ranging approximately from the second half of 


the sixteenth to the second half of the seventeenth 
centuries, were of unusual interest and rarity. 
{ found particularly outstanding the superb 
Abraham van Beyeren Still Life with a Silver 
Wine Jar, and a reflected portrait of the artist, 
and a Young Girl in a Landscape by Gaspar 
Netscher. 


Barbizon Encore 


‘ADIEU! I go to see if friend Corot has found 
me new landscapes to paint’, said Charles 
Francois Daubigny on his deathbed in 1875. 
Daubigny’s pious and affectionate sentiment is 
characteristic, linking himself with Corot in 
idealistic thought and achievement, Corot was, 
of course, much respected both as an artist and 
generous personality by his Barbizon con- 
temporaries. 

Continuing their policy of emphasising the 
more important members of the Barbizon 
School, the Hazlitt Galleries have collected no 
fewer than 35 works by Daubigny painted 
during his best period (1859-1877). Lovers of 
landscape at its most serene and poetic should 
make an effort to see this exhibition, for it is 
doubtful if as many Daubignys of such merit 
will be seen again together for a long time. 
Nothing comparable in landscape is being done 
today. Indeed this mood, this adoration of 
nature in terms of art, has become submerged 
in a welter of ‘isms’, including pessimism. 
Whatever their material circumstances, and 
some of the Barbizon artists had little success in 
their lifetime, they were great optimists, and 
had no doubt as to what made optimistic and 
beautiful pictures. 


London River 


THE Thames from London Bridge to Lime- 
house Reach and Greenwich has attracted in- 
numerable artists throughout the years, and will 
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surely continue to do so. If the ships and shores 
are not so picturesque as once they were, there 
are occasions when atmospheric effects have the 
necessary grandeur to inspire masterpieces. I have 
more than once seen the view downstream from 
Limehouse when the tide is full, under a bright 
and wind-swept sky, worthy of Turner’s brush. 
Thomas Luny was no Turner but he was a 
competent marine artist and left many records of 
ships during the Nelson period. Three examples 
by him at the John Mitchell Galleries should 
therefore interest collectors of “Thames’ pictures. 
The Port of London, showing the old bridge after 
the houses had been taken down, St. Paul’s and 
the Monument, with a fleet of craft at anchor 
near the farther shore and wherries in full sail, 
is a record of documentary interest? It is signed 
and dated 1798. In Trafalgar year Luny was again 
in the neighbourhood, for a View of Limehouse 
Reach and one of Greenwich Naval College are 
dated 1805. This artist, a Londoner, was born in 
1759. He exhibited at the Royal Academy from 
1780 to 1802, and died at Teignmouth in 1837. 


Hampshire Artist 


WILLIAM SHAYER (1788-1879) was born 
early enough to take a prominent place in the 
rise of the English landscape school, and there 
is no doubt that he was influenced in his youth 
by Morland, and subsequently must have looked 
at Bonington’s work with understanding of the 
mind of that great artist. Shayer was to come 
down the nineteenth century with considerable 
credit as a painter of the English scene. This 
scene was limited to the south coast, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Southampton where 
he was born. His was a pleasant, conventional 
talent, and he handled landscape, seascape, 
human figures and cattle with equal skill. His 
work as a whole comes into the category of 
‘agriculture and fisheries’. A prolific exhibitor at 
the British Institution and Society of British 
Artists, he showed no fewer than 340 pictures 
at the latter. 

A painting entitled Fisherfolk on the Beach near 
Southampton at the Omell Galleries is a typical 
Shayer, and combines all the ingredients of the 
picturesque, good characterisation of figures and 
firm drawing of the fishing boats. It isa charming 
picture and one with which it would always be 
easy to live. 

The artist had two sons, William J. and C. 
Shayer, who to some extent carried on the 
manner of their father. 


Old English Portraits 


IN studying a little-known portrait of William 
Lock by Richard Wilson at Agnew’s I was 
reminded of the artist’s friendship with this 
eighteenth-century amateur and connoisseur. 
Wilson is said to have first met Lock in Venice, 
and Farington writes: ‘He (Lock) told me that 
he went from Venice to Rome with Wilson 
who at that time was fluctuating whether to 
pursue portrait or landscape painting. Vernet, 
by warmly approving his landscapes, decided 
him to this branch of art . . .” Whether Wilson 
would have been as great a portrait painter as 
Reynolds or Gainsborough had he persisted with 


face-painting, who can say? It is perhaps for 
tunate for art that he allowed his genius fe 
landscape to supersede his portrait talent. Th 
Lock portrait is, none the less, vigorousl 
characteristic and has unique associative interes 

A comparatively late work by Gainsboroug 
at Agnew’s is a portrait (30 X 25 in.) of France 
John Browne of Frampton Court, Dorse' 
Owner of great estates, he was Member c 
Parliament and High Sheriff for the county 
When he died in 1833, his wife having pre 
deceased him many years, Browne bequeathe 
his estates to his brother-in-law, General Si 
Colquhoun Grant, whose daughter eloped wit. 
a member of the Sheridan family. She eventuall 
inherited Frampton, assuming the nam 
of Grant-Browne-Sheridan. The portrait 1 
recorded by Mr. E. K. Waterhouse: Walpol 
Society, Vol. XXXII (p. 12) and Gainsborough 
1958 (p. 56). 

Romney’s charming sentiment for children 1 
seen in the dual portrait study of the Misse 
Wolfe of Uphill Castle, Weston-Super-Mare 
They were related to General Wolfe of Quebec 
The picture (24 X 19} in.) came from the col 
lection of Mrs. Matthews, a great-grand 
daughter of the younger child. 


New York, circa 1680 


THINKING of New York as it is today, whi 
would imagine that it once looked like th 
picture by Gerard van Edema, one of the firs 
artists to cross the Atlantic and paint topo 
graphical views. Rome, Venice and London, o 
course, have far longer histories. Even so, we ar 
more conscious, by reason of certain archi 
tectural survivals, of their religious, social an 
civic continuity. 

If it has taken New York less than thre 
hundred years to reach its present size .an 
appearance, as compared with Edema’s Dutch 
looking village, what will it look like i 
A.D. 2300, assuming the same ratio of mathe 
matical progression? The question is a strain o} 
the imagination. 

Edema’s picture was painted from the dec 
of the ship on which the artist sailed back t 
London. The buildings can be identified fror 
the coloured line-engraving The Carwithar 
View of New York from the North River, printe 
for Carrington Bowles of London after 176. 
On the far left is Trinity Church, destroyed b 
fire in 1724, and the church in the Fort, similar] 
destroyed in 1741. The Lutheran church, ney 
Dutch church, French church of St. Spirit, an 
the City Hall are also recognisable. 

Edema came to England in the third quarte 
of the seventeenth century, worked for the Duk 
of St. Albans and especially for Sir Richar 
Edgcumbe, on whose behalf he went to New 
foundland and later to New York. The artist 
recorded in Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

The painting under discussion was one « 
three by Edema which remained in the collectio 
of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe until 1941 whe 
it was sold with the contents of his town house 
47 Belgrave Square. A record of histor 
importance, the picture (25 x 30 in.), at th 
Pulitzer Galleries (5 Kensington High Street 
is in a good state of preservation. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


1. Thomas Luny. ‘Port of London’, 21 x 33 in. J. Mitchell Gallery, London. 
2. Paul Sandby. ‘The Artist’s Studio’, panel, 19} 23 in. Sabin Gallery, 
Cork Street, London. 3. Gerard van Edema. ‘New York’, 25 30 in. 
Pulitzer Gallery, London. 4. Charles F. de la Croix. ‘A View of Rome’, 
40 < 73 in. Frost & Reed, London. 5. William Shayer. ‘Fisherfolk near 
Southampton’, 28 < 36 in. Omell Gallery, London. 6. Sir Alfred Munnings. 
‘New Year Morning in a Chelsea Studio’, 34 x 27) in. Newman Gallery. 


E.G. Pewter Church Ilagons 


BYSCR PIs Aw OU LHERLCAND.GRAWEDME 


[8 The Connoisseur for June, 1946, writing of pewter church 
flagons, I referred to an early seventeenth-century pewterer 
whose initials are E.G., whose Touch (above) and one of whose 
flagons I illustrated. Of him I wrote * his Touch does not appear 
on the earliest of the (post-Fire of London) Touch Plates (1668) 
preserved by the Worshipful Company of Pewterers; and he 
was, therefore, either a provincial, or a London craftsman who 
had died before the Touch Plate came into use. It is possible that 
he was Edward Gilbert of London, first mentioned in 1633... 
Master in 1662’. 

The Touch is interesting in that it shows two flagons, of which 
that at left above is a very early type, of which only one (No. 1), 
in the possession of Mr. Cyril Minchin of Reading, is known to 
have been a church piece; two others of somewhat similar design 
are in the National Museum of Ireland and the Ludlow Museum 
respectively (Nos. 2 & 3). None of these is by E.G. although he 
obviously knew the type and probably made it, since it is incor- 
porated in his Touch. On the other hand, the flagon on the right 
(No. 3) is of a type of which many exist, in churches, museums 
and private collections, and it is well known in silver. 

With very few exceptions all the pewter examples were made 
by E.G., whose Touch is nearly always struck clearly upon the 
back of the handles and who must have been a most prolific 
craftsman. Furthermore, so far as I am aware, no other articles, 
e.g., dishes, plates, candlesticks or even tankards, are known 
bearing this Touch. 

The type represents probably the first outright attempt to 
provide the ‘pot or stoup of pewter, if not of finer metal’ re- 
quired by the Jacobean Canon of 1603 consequent upon the 
considerable increase in the quantity of wine due to the re- 
admission of the laity to the Chalice under the new order. 
Incidentally it is possible to see the direct intervention of 
James VI, in the use of the typical Scottish word ‘stoup’. 

It is true that an earlier type exists, apart from that shown on 
the left in the Touch, and that comparatively large numbers of 
these exist; but they are inclined to be heavy and ugly and were 
probably made originally for domestic use. None is marked nor 
does any exist in silver. Where churches possess them they 
nearly always have one or more of E.G.’s flagons in addition. 
It is with these latter that we are concerned, that is, with the type 
shown on the right of the Touch. 

This was first brought to the notice of pewter enthusiasts by 
an illustration, in the late Howard Cotterell’s book Old Pewter, 
its Makers and Marks, of a beautiful pair, dated 1634, then in the 
possession of the late E. W. Turner of Herne Bay, and formerly 


at St. Mary’s Church, Northgate, Canterbury. The names of the 
churchwardens are engraved upon them, and it was possibly the 
fact that one of them was Thomas Gilbert that suggested Edward 
Gilbert as the maker, as a possible relative of Thomas. However, 
so many of E.G.’s flagons have come to light in so many different 
localities that this attribution cannot carry any weight. No less 
than ten were shown in an exhibition of ecclesiastical pewterware 
held in Norwich in 1934, and several others have been ‘dis- 
covered’ since. Moreover, valuable information supplied by the 
late Mr. Bertrand Johnson, a past Master of the Pewterers’ 
Company, has produced no less than five further possible 
claimants to the initials from the Company alone, none of whom 
is mentioned in Cotterell. All of these were working between 
c. 1580 and 1640; but so far neither church inventories nor 
accounts, nor any other possible source of reference has provided 
any clue to the name. 

No. 4 shows a unique group of church flagons, every one of 
which was made by E.G. It will be noticed that there are actually 
two designs A and B; A, possibly the earlier, represented by 
Nos. 2 and 4 from the left, and B by the remaining three. A has 
a plain ovolo foot, flat underneath and hollow inside—an 
insanitary arrangement making internal cleansing difficult—and 
is without the finial surmounting the ‘bun’ lid. In the case of B 
the foot is of ogee moulding, the hollow space formed by the 
moulding being external, and the inside of the drum terminating 
in a semi-sphere easy to clean. The finial on the lid is a feature 
pleasing chiefly by reason of its deeply undercut base. This 
appears to be the whole range of sizes, to one or other of which 
all other known E.G. flagons conform. 

Their respective heights (not including finials), reading from 
the left are: 93, 10}, 12, 13}, and 16 inches. The smallest is in my 
own collection and the owners of the remainder are Mr. Minchin, 
Mr. Cooper, F.S.A., of Nottingham, Dr. Hutchinson of Hay- 
wards Heath, and the Parish of Raunds, Northamptonshire. The 
latter is one of a pair (No. 5) each of which holds 9 pints! Their 
use, at least during a Service, must have been none too casy as 
they weigh 13 lbs. 6 oz. when empty. In all cases, apart from 
varying proportions, the handles and the thumbpieces, with their 
heart-shaped piercing, are similar, and each bears the E.G. Touch 
upon the back of the handle. No. 5 is added to show the contrast 
between the enormous Raunds vessels and the smallest of the 
five (weight 4 |b.). 


My thanks are due to all authorities and private owners for per- 
mission to illustrate their treasures. 


I, 2 and 3. Three carly types of pewter flagon, none of which 
bears the ‘E.G.’ Touch although this pewterer must have 
known the type (see the flagon at left in his Touch opposite). 
In the possession of Mr. Cyril Minchin, the National Museum 
of Ireland and Ludlow Museum respectively. 4. A unique 
group of church flagons (see right in Touch) all of which were 
made by ‘E.G.’ Owned by the Author, Mr. Minchin, Mr. 
Cooper, Dr. Hutchinson and the Parish of Raunds respec- 
tively. 5. The pair of 16 inch high Raunds vessels, with the 
Author’s 9} inch high example. 
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Forthcoming 


Sales 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: 1. Plate I (The Great American Turkey) 
from the original elephant folio edition of Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’. 
Selling October 19th. 2. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. ‘Portrait of a Bearded 
Man’, panel, 27} 
16 in. wide, dish in underglaze blue. Selling November roth. 4. George 


21} in. Selling in November. 3. Fifteenth-century, 


III oval soup tureen and cover, by Edward Wakelin, 1753. Selling October 
29th. 5. Ming bowl with dragon in underglaze copper-red, 8} in., period 
of Ch‘éng Hua. Selling October 27th. 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: 1. R. P. Bonington. ‘Fisherfolk and Beached Fishing Boats’, 
Ir? X 174 in. Selling in November. 2. J. M. W. Turner. ‘View of Pendennis Castle’, 6 

9} in. Selling in November. 3. Thomas Gainsborough. ‘A View near Bath’, 14} * 20} in. 
Selling in November. 4. A set of four Bristol figures of the Elements, c. 1775, 10} in. high. 
Selling on October 19th. 5. John Constable, R.A. ‘The Vale of Dedham’, 19} x 235 in. 
Selling in November. 6. R. P. Bonington. ‘Francis I and his sister Marguerite of Navarre’, 
294 X 244 in. Selling in November. For No. 6 in colour, see The Connoisseur (September, 1956). 
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1. Rogier van der Weyden. ‘The Mass of St. Gregory’, panel, 315 » 27 in. £12,600 (Christie’s). 
2. Part of a Swansea dessert service consisting of 45 pieces, from the Marquess of Exeter Collection. 
£5,040 (Christie’s). 3. Marble bust of a Child, by J. A. Houdon, 17 in. high, from the Foy Collec- 
tion. Dollars 15,000 (£5,357) (Parke-Bernet, New York). 4. From William Caxton’s ‘Myrrour 
of the Worlde’. £14,000 (Christie’s). 5. H. Fantin-Latour. ‘Nature Morte avec un pot d’Azalées 
Blanches’, signed and dated 1866, 28} 23} in. £15,000 (Sotheby’s). 6. Van Goyen. ‘A View of 
Emmerich’, panel, 26 « 37} in., the Duke of Westminster sale. £24,000 (Sotheby’s). 7. El Greco. 
‘The Apostle St. James’, signed with initials, 27? »~ 21} in. £72,000 (Sotheby’s). 8. Giovanni 
Bellini. “Three studies for an Apostle’, drawing, 7 ~ 7} in. £15,540 (Christie’s). 
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AMERICAN SECTION 


‘Lhe Silver 


Coffee Service 


Illustrated with examples from the Atha Collection 


BYeROos 2. LAGGART 


Associate Curator, Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Atkins Museum, Kansas City 


OF 31st December, 1699, as Louis XIV ushered in the New 
Year and the New Century with a great party d la Chinoise, 
he was both reflecting the increased knowledge of the Orient 
which the expanded trade of the preceding decades had brought 
about, and prophesying an ever growing taste for objects and 
customs from the East. Coftee, which had been introduced into 
Europe by the Venetians in 1615, and tea were probably as 
influential as any other commodities in this trend. At the begin- 
ning the beverages were mainly curiosities, and the vessels in 
which they were brewed and served, something of a revelation 
in the ceramic arts. But both coffee and tea were quickly accepted 
as social amenities and daily necessities. The Coffee Houses or 
Cafés, which became influential social centres, virtually private 
clubs, in the eighteenth century, were first established in Italy, 
purportedly in 1645, and in London by Pasqua Rosée in 1652. 
The commercial companies founded by the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese during the seventeenth century made possible the 
quantity importation of the beans that were suddenly in demand. 
This trade, which was encompassing the whole world, had much 
to do with the wealth of the eighteenth century and its character- 
istic elegance. 

The Folger Coffee Company of Kansas City and Mr. Joseph S. 


Atha, its President, an enthusiast for English silver, have over the 


I. Queen Anne Coffee Jug, London, 1706. J. Gibbons, 11 in. high. 
As with the earliest pots it is difficult to distinguish those designed for tea 
from those made for coffee; so with the jug it is often impossible to deter- 
mine if it were originally made for coffee or chocolate, this form often 
being used for the latter. The contemporary arms are of the 4th Baronet 
of Longueville impaling his first wife Mary Conway of Bodryihan. 


2. Queen Anne Coffee Pot, London, 1709. John Chartier, 104 in. high. 
This coffee pot, with its tapering sides and ‘C’-handle, is based on those of 
the earliest type. Here the simple conical lid has been replaced with a domed 
one, and the straight spout with a gracefully curved one. The changes, 
although relatively minor, have added refinement and elegance to the basic 


shape of the coffee pot. 
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3- George I Octagonal Coffee Pot and Stand, Coffee pot: London 
1714, R. Timbrell and B. Bentley. Stand: London, 1709, Isaac bac 
Overall height 114 in. The existence of the octagonal shape as early as the 
reign of Queen Anne is attested to by the date of the stand, but coffee pots 
in this form do not seem to have been made until the last year of her reign 
and, as is the case with this example, the first year of George I. , 


4. George I Coffee Pot, London, 1722. John Newton, 94 in. high. 
George I Cream Jug, London, 1720. Maker: CO (possibly August 
Courtauld), 3§ in. high. George II Sugar Bowl and Cover, London, 
1728. Thomas Mason, 3{ in. high. It was not until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that matching services were made, so that a set of this 
kind, phenomenal in its rarity and early date, had to be assembled. 


5. George II Coffee Pot, London, 1730. Paul de Lamerie, 9 in. high. 
Ex Colls.: Sir Samuel Montague; Lord Swaythling. By 1730 the principal 
modification in the coffee pot was the substitution of a low domed top for 
the type seen in the Queen Anne example (No. 2). The originality of the 
designs of the handle sockets and the spout with its restrained engraved 
ornament attest to the craftsmanship of Paul de Lamerie. There is also in 
the Folger Collection a close copy of this design made in 1737 by John 
Williamson of Dublin. ; 


6. George II Coffee Pot, c. 1735. Attributed to Charles Kandler, 9 in. 
high. This unmarked piece with the arms of the Ashby family of Quenby, 
Leicestershire, is attributed to Kandler on stylistic grounds, and particularly 
on the similarity it bears to a coffee pot by that maker in the collection of 
William F. Farrer. By 1735 the pyriform shape with elements of rococo 
design has made its appearance. 


7. George II Coffee Pot, London, 1738. Paul de Lamerie, 1o$ in. high. 
Ex Colls.: Sir Samuel Montague; Lord Swaythling; Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
Over and beyond the fantasy of the rococo style, its playful imagination 
and inventiveness, the forms are beautifully controlled in an abstract design 
as carefully balanced as any contemporary non-objective sculpture. All of 
the works of Paul de Lamerie are remarkable for the perfection of their 
craftsmanship; the fit of the lids; the action of the hinges; and the refine- 
ment of the functional details. 


8. George II Coffee Pot, Jersey, Channel Islands, 1740-50. P. Aubin, 
ro} in. high. Because of its provincial simplicity, silver from the Channel 
Islands has a distinctive boldness and vigour. The designs and styles 
generally lag behind those current in London. 


9. George III Coffee Pot, London, 1774. Charles Wright, 11} in. high. 
Although the coffee branch was used rather extensively in French silver, 
it is rare to find it, at least as prominently as here, used in English silver. 


years assembled a significant collection of antique English silver 
related to the drinking of coffee. By so doing they have been able 
to recapture much of the social significance that coftee has held 
in the last three hundred years. This collection is being exhibited 
for the first time in October of this year at the Nelson Gallery— 
Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The very earliest silver coffee pots, about 1670, were tapering 
cylindrical vessels with conical lids. Their adornment consisted, 
almost exclusively, of engraved arms. At this early date the coffee 
pot may be indistinguishable from the teapot, for only later did 


the characteristic forms of the low teapot and the high coffee pot 
evolve. Coffee pots of the early shape, although probably not of 
silver, existed into the eighteenth century, as can be seen from 
some of the illustrations of the early London Coftee Houses. 
Although coffee was to a large extent consumed in these public 
places, the refined and expensive pots and services which com- 
prise the Folger Collection would certainly have been made only 
for private use. 

By the time of Queen Anne the characteristic shape for the 
coffee pot had been established, and this was the basis for much 
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10. George III Coffee Pot, London, 1771. Charles Wright, 
14 in. high. The influence of the excavations at Pompeii and 
a revived enthusiasm for the artifacts of ancient Rome are 
reflected in this coffee pot adapted from a classical vase or urn, 


11. George IV Coffee Pot, London, 1826. Paul Storr, 
9 in. high. The persistence of the rococo style introduced into 
the forms of coffee pots about 1735 is graphically illustrated 
by this nineteenth-century example. Paul Storr was virtually 
the last of the great craftsmen of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
of London. After him, and until modern times, the machine 
regrettably replaced skilled hands. 


of the future development of the form (No. 2). The enforced 
high standard for silver which prevailed until 1719, because of 
the greater softness of the alloy, dictated a simplicity of shape and 
a restraint in ornamentation. The octagonal form came into 
favour at this time (Nos. 3 and 4) and continued its popularity 
long after the re-establishment of the sterling standard. 

The penchant for restrained design 1s manifest until the early 
years of the reign of George II, and not until the middle of the 
third decade is the French rococo style in any way evident. 
Modern standards of taste, with an insistence on functional design, 
show a marked preference for the simplicity of this early 
cighteenth-century silver. But this judgment overlooks the fact 
that of all metals, except gold, silver is the most malleable and 
the most ductile. Hence the elaborate chasing and the high 
repoussé that became characteristic of the middle years of the 
century are in reality exploiting the basic properties of the 
material in a way that is functional only for silver and gold. Of 
all the British goldsmiths working in the rococo manner, none 
excelled Paul de Lamerie, who was of French Huguenot extrac- 
tion. The fertility of his imagination and the skill of his crafts- 
manship well justify the reputation and the influence he exerted 
in his own lifetime and which have continued until today. The 
range of Lamerie’s style is exemplified by the elegantly designed 
and engraved coffee pot (No. 5) and the fully marked miniature 
pot (No. 13) in the early George Il manner, and by the full 
rococo style of the coffee jug (No. 7) of only a decade later. 

Partly because of its height, the coffee pot did not lend itself 
to a great variety of shapes. The conical and the octagonal forms 
prevailed, with modifications, over an extended period, and the 
pear, or pyriform, shape, which had early appeared in teapots, 
was slow to be adapted to the coffee pot. The pyriform design, 
however, was more compatible with the intricacies of rococo 
design, which depend entirely on the inter-reaction of curve 
against curve. The high “French spout’. which made the vessel 
virtually a jug, was used with this later shape. Not until the Neo- 
classic period of the 1770’s and the appearance of the antique- 
inspired urn is there any basic change in the form of the coffee pot, 
and even then the older models never completely disappeared. 

In addition to coftee pots, the Folger Collection includes fine 
and rare examples in silver of the appurtenances that accompany 
the serving of coffee. These consist of a set of William and Mary 
spoons, Queen Anne and early Georgian covered sugar bowls, 
cream jugs in unusual forms, salvers, and cake baskets. In all, the 
collection presents such a picture of the private elegance and 
opulence of the eighteenth century that one marvels at the 
refinement of a ‘coftee break’ in English town or country houses. 


12. Queen Anne Miniature Coffee Pot, London, 1709. 
David Clayton, 2$ in. high. Unlike most miniatures, this one 
and that of No. 13 are both fully marked, and both are made 
in Britannia standard silver. 


13. George II Miniature Coffee Pot, London, 1728. 
Paul de Lamerie, 34 in. high. Rather than being a toy, this 
was probably a model used by the silversmith to show his 
craftsmanship and current designs to prospective customers. 
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14. George III Sheffield Plate Coffee Percolator, c. 1805: 
T. and J. Creswick, 14 in. high. Although in the nineteenth 
century known as a percolator, this in reality, in modern 
parlance, is a dripolator complete with original fittings. 


15. George III Beehive Coffee Pot, Sheffield Plate, c. 1805, 
10} in. high. Despite its pleasing proportions, the exceptional 
form of this coffee pot is rarely seen in sterling silver. Even in 
old Sheffield there were apparently but few examples made. 


The Connoisseur 1n America 


ROM ancient Roman coins that bear a 

portrait of the emperor in whose reign they 
were minted, it has been possible to identify 
many Imperial Roman portrait sculptures. 
Almost as many portraits of a monarch were 
wanted in those days as in the present era of 
photography. A fresh likeness was made so 
often that in some cases we can trace the looks 
of an emperor, the physical changes in the man, 
almost from year to year across the term of his 
sovereignty. The Art Museum of Princeton 
University has just acquired the marble head of 
Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 121-180), seen below. 
This can be dated close to A.D. 176. With his 
coins for reference, more than a hundred extant 
portrait sculptures of Marcus Aurelius have been 
identified. They show him in every decade of 
his reign. This one shows him in his fifties. The 
year 176 has been suggested because in that year 
Marcus Aurelius returned to Rome in triumph 
after his final victory in the wars with the 
Germani and Sarmatae. Shortly a new official 
portrait of him appeared, a likeness setting a 
fresh type which sculptors quickly followed. 
The Princeton example of this new type—hair 
brushed upward, brow furrowed, increased age 
apparent in the handsome face—is in marble 
slightly larger than life size (0.34 m. high), and 
is in good condition. Almost a dozen ancient 
Roman portrait sculptures have passed into 
American public collections in the last year. 
This example must rank high. 


Marble bust of Marcus 


portrait 
c. 176 A.D., 0:34 m. high. This has been added 
to the C. O. Von Kienbusch Memorial Collec- 
tion at Princeton University. See first story. 


Aurelius, 


El Greco’s Impetuous Art 


EL GRECO’S influence on modern painting 
was never more apparent than in his unfinished 
picture, St. John’s Vision of the Mysteries of the 
Apocalypse, seen on page 135 and recently pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum. Painted 
early in the seventeenth century, the work is 
remarkable for its modern elements: _ its 
emotional character (expressionism), its im- 
mediate attack (spontaneous painting), its 
independence of nature (distortion of form), 
its freedom in colouring (a harmony enhanced 
by dissonances), and its thousand nervous brush- 
strokes (vital surface). Such elements motivated 
our twentieth-century colourists, Matisse, the 
Fauves, and their followers. Such elements gave 
rise to the fervent Blue Period pictures of 
Picasso, and Picasso’s later, restless deformities 
of nature. Such elements animate the most 
advanced abstractionists of today, the ‘action’ 
painters, the ‘fine careless rapture’ devotees who 
leap to a canvas and risk the sacrifice of every 
other art component in striving for a unique 
image burning with creative inspiration. 

A Greek who spent most of his years in Spain, 
El Greco became famous and a great money- 
maker, once he turned away from his Italian 
renaissance training under Titian and began to 
paint in an impassioned, personal style. After his 
death in 1614, his work fell into obscurity. 
Indeed, it became almost unknown, Spain then 
being isolated from the rest of the world. He 
was rediscovered in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when art was dominated by the mincing 
dramas and passionless conventions of the French 
Academy. Academicians dismissed his impetuous 
painting as eccentric; they explained away his 
emotionally elongated forms as due to astig- 
matism. But Degas and his circle of young 
revolutionaries hailed El Greco as an artist of the 
first magnitude. From that time on, ‘the Greek’ 
has been grandfather to every new avant garde. 
The picture purchased by the Metropolitan has 
already become a shrine for the latest front-rank 
American progressives. 

This ‘St. John’s Vision’, painted shortly before 
El Greco’s death in 1614, is one of the glories of 
his old age. It appears to have been one of three 
large pictures commissioned by the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist in Toledo. The centre 
picture now stands above the high altar there. 
Sundry evidence leads us to suppose that this 
vision is the lower part of an uncompleted 
picture illustrating Revelation 6: 9-11, the 
opening of the Fifth Seal. In that event, the upper 
passage would have given us an image of the 
Lamb among the Four Symbols already revealed. 
Such a spectacle in the heavens would lend 
reason to St. John’s excitement and his skyward 
gaze. It would transform the nudes into naked 
souls, and justify the writhings of these nudes as 


BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


the suddenly ungraved disquiet of ‘them that 
were slain for the word of God’—the martyrs, 
who at the Last Judgment ‘cried with a loud 
voice . . . “How long, O Lord, dost thou avenge 
our blood” .. .’ An upper passage would also 
better the composition. 

Well-known for the last half-century, the 
picture has often been described in glowing 
words. Yet its impact is still so rousing that its 
latest scholar, Theodore Rousseau, Curator of 
Paintings at the Metropolitan, writes of it like a 
Walter Pater: ‘Its beauty is composed of 
emotional exaltation, violence, and a certain 
mystery ... The whole is like a fire with a burst 
of blue flame on the left and then paler, more 
gently flickering flames moving across the back- 
ground at various levels, always reaching 
upward’. This highly personal art moves Mr. 
Rousseau to recall the story told by the minia- 
turist, Clovio, who went ‘to visit the young 
El Greco on a spring day when the sun was 
shining and everyone was strolling in the 
streets. Clovio was astounded on entering El 
Greco’s studio, to find the curtains so tightly 
drawn that he could hardly distinguish the 
objects in the room. El Greco was seated, 
neither working nor sleeping. He refused to 
come out with his friend, saying that the light 
of day would disturb the light shining inside 
him’. 


Mediaeval Mass Production 


HARVARD has acquired the mediaeval French 
reliquary chasse in champlevé enamel here 
illustrated. It has evidence of having been mass- 
produced. A ‘Limoges’ example, dating from 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the little 
casket was given to Harvard by Mrs. Jesse Isidor 
Strauss in memory of her husband. It is of some- 
what higher than average quality; in fact, it 
manifests a technical superiority scarcely asso- 
ciated with factory methods. The engraving is 
scrupulous, the enamelling excellent, the colours 
brilliant, and the arrangement, indeed, the 
design as a whole, shows much skill and care. 
Yet the scholar who has examined it, Rudolf M. 
Riefstahl, of the Fogg Art Museum, tells us that 
the subjects represented are standard subjects, 
and that the work shows no individualised touch 
or detail. In his opinion, ‘there can be little 
doubt that this reliquary was made up before- 
hand and not specifically ordered’. 

It is only within the last twenty years that 
mediaeval enamels have been studied closely 
enough for us to learn that many of these 
attractive little art objects bear ‘assembly-line 
marks’—a series of indicator marks, cut in the 
underside of the metal, to guide the assembler in 
fitting the pieces together. Frederick Stohlman, 
following a study of these marks, has found 
duplicate and triplicate enamels still in existence. 


e is sure that quintuplicates and septuplicates 
ere produced but have been lost across the 
enturies, or not yet collated. His study led him 
fo believe that ‘the same design was repeated 
nany times, the pattern kept in the shop’. 

The temptation to quantity production be- 
omes clear when we recall how mediaeval 
namel objects were made. From flat sheets of 
opper, plaques were cut. On the surface of these 
laques, designs were sketched. The sketches 
were then engraved and tooled, the furrows 
illed with coloured enamel, and the plaques put 
hrough a series of firings. Later, polishing and 

ilding occurred. The technical operations were 
Pecral and separate. The different tasks made 
for piece work. At an active centre like Limoges, 
jmumerous and various ‘objects were in pro- 
duction at one and the same time’, Dr. Stohlman 
gdeclares—reliquary caskets, parts of crosses, 
sappliqué figures from altar frontals, and parts of 
Ibook covers. ‘Many finally-finished plaques 
sarriving at the assembling point at the same time, 
yonly the indicator marks cut on the back could 
yprevent confusion.’ By following the marks, the 
assemblers were guided to a series of slots, lugs, 
sand dovetails which enabled them to fit the 
separate plaques together into the proper object. 
/Further examination of mediaeval French 
yenamels should give us a great deal more 
definite information than we now _ possess. 
Everything written in the last seventy years 
really derives from Ernest Rupin’s monumental 
work, L’Oeuvre de Limoges, published in 1890. 


Tryon Palace Restoration 


WARM success has greeted the restoration of 
Tryon Palace, the English colonial mansion with 
connecting wings, built at New Bern, in Tide- 
water North Carolina, 1767-70 (see 1959 Con- 
noisseur Year Book). This residence of the Royal 
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(Above). Purchased by the Metropolitan Museum: 
El Greco’s ‘St. John’s Vision of the Mysteries of 
the Apocalypse’, 88} < 78} in. (Left). A corner of 
the restored Library at Tryon Palace, North 
Carolina. (Below). Limoges reliquary acquired by 
Harvard. See ‘Mediaeval Mass Production’. 
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Eighteenth-century Chippendale carved mahogany commode lent by Mr. & Mrs. H. J. Heinz II to 
the Antiques Exhibition held during the bicentennial celebrations of the city of Pittsburgh. 


Governor of North Carolina, William Tryon, 
grandson of the first Earl Ferrers, was designed 
to connect with flanking houses which served as 
the seat of government. The group of brick 
buildings was the work of John Hawks, first 
English professional architect to settle per- 
manently in America. The workmen (masons, 
stucco craftsmen, carvers, etc.) were brought 
from far-off Philadelphia; the metal workers 
from London. It was here in 1775 that North 
Carolina colonials antedated the end of British 
rule in America with a declaration of indepen- 
dence of their own. The first elected governor 
of the State was inaugurated here; the first 
State General Assembly convened here, and 
here, George Washington, on an official visit as 
President of the United States, was entertained 
with a great banquet and ball. 

An eighteenth-century visitor once described 
Tryon Palace as the ‘most beautiful building in 
the colonial Americas’. Unfortunately, the 
distinction of the place did not long continue. 
Just before the end of the century, less than 
thirty years after it was raised, the central 
building was destroyed by fire. Meanwhile, the 
State Capitol had been moved from New Bern 
to Raleigh, after which the flanking buildings, 
which had served as the seat of government, 
began to suffer the outrageous ravages of disuse 
and misuse. 

Today the reconstructed main building stands 
as a triumph of architectural scholarship, and the 
side buildings are restored to their original 


appearance—a stroke of luck having led to the 
finding of Hawk’s original plans in a private 
library in England. Acres of gardens that never 
were have been created in the eighteenth- 
century manner, to give the Palace an appropriate 
setting. Refurnishing of the three houses was 
aided by a second stroke of luck, the finding of 
an inventory of the 1773 Governor’s furnishings. 
The detailed task of restoring the dozens of 
rooms to a close approximation of their original 
dress has taken years of search and cost vast sums. 

All this reconstruction, restoration, and re- 
furnishing was made possible by gifts from the 
late Mrs. James Edwin Latham totalling over 
4 million dollars. But money is not everything. 
The property has been deeded to the State of 
North Carolina, which now places the public as 
guardian of this token of their heritage. The 
donor’s wishes have been faithfully carried out 
by her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Kellenberger. The restoration has been 
ably under the 
Gertrude Carraway. And authentic refurnishing 


accomplished 


has been completed by the distinguished Curator 
of Decorative Arts at the Los Angeles County 
Museum, Gregor Norman-Wilcox, who was 
given leave of absence to serve at Tryon Palace 
as consultant. 


Pittsburgh’s 200th Birthday 
A FEATURE of Pittsburgh’s bicentennial cele- 
bration was a large exhibition of antiques lent by 
two hundred leading collectors in the vicinity. 


direction of 


The list of lenders might have been a ‘Who’s 
Who’ in Allegheny County. The multitude of 
handsome, often rare, pieces was shown in the 
spacious galleries of Carnegie Institute. Several 
‘period’ rooms were set up—for example, an 
eighteenth-century American room and an 
eighteenth-century English room—in which 
works of art and fine furnishings were combined 
to pleasing advantage. In addition there were 
special displays of Continental, English, and 
American silver, porcelain and pottery by out- 
standing masters, prized glass, and Oriental rugs 
and Aubussons. Many of the pieces had never 
been publicly shown before. Among the paint- 
ings on view were French and Italian primitives, 
portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney, and pictures by the early Americans, 
Gilbert Stuart and C. V. Peale. 

Mr. Charles J. Rosenbloom lent his Portrait of 
an Elderly Man, by Rembrandt; and Mr. Howard 
A. Noble lent a Portrait of Philip IV, by Rubens. 
In the field of decorative arts some 600 treasures 
were on view. A pair of Philadelphia Hepple- 
white armchairs, believed to be unique of their 
kind, were lent by Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal. 
An English Hepplewhite mahogany settee, 
dating about 1775, came from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Randall Compton; a mahogany 
sideboard in the Sheraton taste was lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Berdan; a pair of Queen Anne 
card tables came from Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Lawrence; and from the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Heinz II came a number of 
rarities, including the Chippendale mahogany 
commode here reproduced. Of local interest was 
an ‘assembled replica’ of a room from ‘Picnic’, 
once famous country home built by a former 
prominent Pittsburgh citizen, William Croghan. 
Piece by piece, original furnishings from this 
house were traced to present owners and bor- 
rowed for the exhibition. 


Peerless Persian Textiles 


OF the major art exhibitions held in the United 
States this year, one of the most remarkable was 
the display of Persian textiles—“Woven Trea- 
sures of Persian Art’—held at the Los Angeles 
County Museum. It was America’s first exhibi- 
tion of international importance devoted solely 
to Persian textiles. Specialists in the field com- 
pared it to the textile section of the great 
Persian exposition put on twenty years ago in 
New York by the Iranian Institute. Some 140 
pieces were on display. Twenty-six of them 
were loaned by the Los Angeles Museum, other 
exhibits coming from a score of the finest public 
and private collections here and abroad, in- 
cluding the Victoria and Albert, the Musée des 
Tissus, Lyons, and the Polish National Museum, 
Warsaw. Each period of Persian textile history, 
every technique, and all principal styles from the 
sixth to the nineteenth century were finely 
represented, often by superb, at times super- 
lative examples. The overall assemblage offered 
an authoritative survey. Indeed, they set a 
standard for educational occasions of the highest 
order. Such occasions demonstrate the cultural 
service that art museums can render their regions. 

Mention of but a few rarities will indicate the 
distinction of the exhibition. From the earliest, 
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(Above left). Fragment of a sixth-seventh-century Persian wool tapestry weaving with Sassanian design of Egyptian workmanship. One of the rarities 
in the textile exhibition, “Treasures of Persian Art’, held at the Los Angeles County Museum. (Above right). Portion of a twelfth-century Seljuk silk, 
white on blue ground, showing pairs of human figures contained in pear-shaped medallions; ‘the most elegant rendition of human beings known in 
shuttle-woven silk’. Another loan to the Persian Art exhibition. (Below). The so-called Ardabil carpet, woven on the court looms at Tabriz, north-west 
Persia, in 1539. One of a pair, given to the Los Angeles County Museum by J. Paul Getty. The other is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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the Sassanian period, there were half a dozen 
sixth- and seventh-century examples of tapestry 
weave, silk twill, and compound silk twill, 
among them a rose-pink, light-blue and cobalt- 
blue design of ducks in medallions, lent by the 
Cleveland Museum; and a vigorous Sassanian 
design of Egyptian workmanship—a pattern of 
a stag in cream colour on a rose-red ground here 
illustrated—lent by the well-known Persian art 
experts, Drs. Phyllis Ackerman and Arthur 
Upham Pope. Weavings of the Seljuk period 
(1037-1190) have been justly described as 
‘technically and artistically the greatest fabrics 
the world has ever seen’. Among two dozen 
Seljuk pieces on view were a brown and cream 
silk double cloth of highly refined weaving, 
designed with confronted winged lions and 
birds in medallions, which was excavated at 
Rhages, and lent by the Victoria and Albert; 
also a reversible compound silk cloth—white on 
a blue ground, of medallions surrounding two 
seated personages (portraits in miniature)—‘the 
most elegant and expressive rendition of human 
beings in any shuttle-woven silk’, according to 
Dr. Ackerman, from whose collection the piece 
was lent. 

Following the Mongol invasions of Persia 
(1220-1300), new textile techniques were intro- 
duced, and a new decorative style reflected the 
Chinese taste. Several such Mongol-style fabrics 
were in the exhibition, most of them gold gauzes 
and lustrous satin. The last great Persian style, 
established in the Safavid period (1502-1736), 
was extensively represented. Marvels were the 
order of the show. Two extraordinary carpets 
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At left, and centre: two vastly different examples of the work of Francisco Goya. Left: “Children 


with a Cart’, 57} 


37 in. (Toledo Museum); centre: wash drawing (Art Institute of Chicago). 


(Right). New-York Historical Society would like information about this unidentified enamel 
miniature (Sir William Cosby ?), believed to be the work of Christian Zincke (1684-1767). 


dating from the beginning of this period were 
shown, both gifts from J. Paul Getty to the 
Los Angeles Museum. One was the famous 
so-called Ardabil carpet, dated 1539 and here 
seen. It is the pair to the other example in the 
Victoria and Albert. The latter is the so-called 
‘Coronation’ carpet, as it was used in West- 
minster Abbey for the coronation of Edward VII. 


Goya’s Variety 

GOYA’S diversity, the multiple aspects of his 
genius, is of perennial astonishment to the art 
world. Portraits, landscapes, the nude, genre, 
religious works, historical compositions, socio- 
philosophical allegories, and a matchless gift for 
fantasy: Goya’s range has never been surpassed. 
Furthermore, he was forever varying his manner 
of approach. He painted ‘thin’; he painted 
‘thick’. He painted broad; he painted with 
minute detail. When he wasn’t painting, he was 
busy etching; when he wasn’t etching, he was 
busy drawing. At 72 he took up experimental 
lithography and produced masterpieces that 
have never been excelled in the medium to this 
day. Art, to him, was the superabundant life. 

Goya’s variety is freshly called to mind by 
two widely different examples of his work 
which have recently entered American museums: 
a huge oil painting purchased by the Toledo 
Museum, and a small brush-drawing acquired 
by the Art Institute of Chicago. The oil, seen 


here, Children with a Cart, a three by five foot 
canvas designed to serve as the model for one 
of a series of tapestries for the royal palace, was 
painted in 1778-79. Goya was at that time 32-33, 
and his designs for tapestries were his first 
success. Such pictures—ignoring class distinc- 
tions and mingling peasants and aristocrats in 
everyday scenes—revealed a humanity, a democ- 
racy which had never before been seen in 
Spanish art. They were destined to work a 
revolutionary Spanish painting, 
though the change would not be apparent for 


change in 


years to come for the simple reason that only 
the tapestries were shown. The pictures that had 
served as models were stored away in the palace 
warehouse. The canvas just acquired by Toledo 
had never been publicly shown until now. 
Scholars knew of its existence from records but 
only a handful of people had ever seen it. As 
reflects the needs of a tapestry cartoon, Children 
with a Cart is strongly designed, brightly 
coloured, and painted impromptu, the brush- 
strokes strong, the lights and shadows boldly 
touched in. 

The Goya drawing acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the dancing girl illustrated, 
comes from a series begun about 1805-06, a 
series of India ink brush drawings known as the 
‘Dark Border’ set. When we compare this 
drawing with the early oil, Children with a Cart, 
they seem scarcely the work of the same hand. 


Printed in Great Britain by Tillotsons (Bolton) Limited, Bolton and London. 
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